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To 
prepare 
for 
Spring 
work 
you 

will 
need 

a 

few 
Standard 


Books 


Here 
are 
the 


favorites 





(First — all concede) 


Fairyland of Flowers 


Primary Education well says: 


‘The latest edition of FarRYLAND OF FLOWERs is a decided improvement in illus- 
tration upon the earlier editions. Many of the cuts which have marred the beauty 
of the book have been taken out, and many handsome full-page half-tone engravings 
have been added, so that the book stands to-day foremost in beauty among botanies for 
children and for school-room use. The unique position that FarryLanp or FLowrers 
holds among books upon the subject is evidently appreciated by teachers, judging from 
the steadily increasing sales. It is not a botany in the old sense, neither is ita 
‘reference book’ for minute facts. It is a book of hundreds of illustrations, of flower 
legends, and flower poems, together with a reliable flora for young people to begin work 
upon. One teacher writes us: ‘I keep on my desk several botanies for scientific and 
exact reference; but for inspiration and to arouse enthusiasm in my pupils and love for 
the work, I use always the FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS.’” 


New Edition. Illus. Price $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


(Second 


A Year Among the Trees 


By WILSON FLaAGaG. 


That eminent teacher of Natural History, Prof. Charles B. Scott, of Oswego 
Normal School, writes : 


‘‘ Flagg’s A YEAR AMONG THE TREEs is exceedingly suggestive and helpful. It is 
laden with the spirit of nature study, the spirit which makes us love the trees and all 
nature. I find by placing the book in the hands of young teachers that it does not help 
them much in identifying trees, ‘ finding names,’ but after reading the book, particularly 
if read out of doors, in company with the trees, themselves, a teacher must catch some- 
thing of the spirit in which the trees and all nature must be approached and is much 
better fitted to study the trees with her pupils. It is a book full of inspiration to me.” 


Tilus. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


( Third) 


A Year with the Birds 


Silk Cloth. Tilus. Price, $1.00. 


Witson Face is also the author of this illustrated work, and he has treated his 
subject in a form that is readable to both naturalist and simple bird lover. Birds of 
winter, birds of the night, birds of the moor, sea and shore, birds of the pasture and 
forest, and farm and barnyard, are all treated of, and hundreds of species receive a 
detailed review. 


(Fourth) 


Stories About Birds of Land and Water 


By M and E. Kirsy 
Authors of “Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” etc. 


Fully Illus. Small qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Interesting talks on the birds of all countries, describing their habits and haunts, 
with such other necessary information as every boy and girl is interested in. 


(Fifth) 


The Poetry of Flowerland 


Cloth. Price, 75 Cents. 


POETRY OF FLOWERLAND, edited and selected by M. ALice Bryant (224 pp.), con- 
tains about one hundred and fifty pieces of poetry relating to various flowers, with 
occasional bits of prose relating to the legends or uses of plants. This collection is 
interesting and will be prized by those who love flowers.— Wisconsin School Journaé- 
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Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900 THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


FIVE CENTS EACH, Postpaid 


For five or more. On paper 10x12. We have these new subjects in stock : 





Ex 112 Washington Ex 540 Ploughing Ex 1425B Niagara Falls 

Ex 113 Martha Washington Ex 571 Virgin, Infant Jesusand Exgs2 The Golden Stair 
Ex 1421 Lincoln Statue St John Exgtg The Deer Pass 

Ex 1173 Victory of Samothrace Ex6s5r Repose in Egypt Ex 553 Onthe Alert 

Ex 683 The Divine Shepherd Ex 708 Landscape with.Mill Ex 542 An Old Monarch 

Ex 815 ‘‘Heis Risen” Ex 1101 Christ and the Fisher- Ex 596A Helping Hand 

Ex 586 End of the Journey men Ex 655A Reading From Homer 


Ex 49 Hawthorne Ex 3200 Lost Ex 1758 Bridge and Castle of St. 
Ex 501 Oxen Going to Work Ex 3310 Madonna and Child. Sichel Angelo 


Also others. Send 50 cents for any ten, or 25 cents for any five. 


The PERRY Pictures THE PERRY PICTURES, SMALL SIZE 


ONE-HALF CENT EACH, Postpaid 


ONE CENT EACH, Postpaid No orders by mail for less than fifty of the Small Size 
No orders by mail for less than 25 pictures. PICTURES IN COLORS. Birds, Animals, Fruits, Minerals, etc. Two Cents Each. 
On paper 5 I-2x8. No orders by mail for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 
120 FOR $1.00 THE PERRY MAGAZINE. Fully Illustrated. It teaches how to use pictures in 
Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog and these four pictures : school and home. Address 


2 ‘The Shepherdess. Lerolle. 09 The Angus THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box I, Malden, Mass. 


TWO MODERN PRIMERS 


l 








— THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 
OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER By F. GRACE SEYMOUR, Binghamton, N. Y. 


By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha Colored Illustrations Boards, Price, 30 Cents 
Colored Iilustrations Price, 30 Cents. 


I have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 
' Miss SEYMouR, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 
I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “Little Folk’s Primer,” the best | of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
book of its kind which I have seen. * Its best feature is that it contains | admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain to 
so much information — a new idea in books for beginners. make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader I 
MARGARET C. BEER, Valparaiso, Ind. | know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is hard 

to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 


Like your other publications designed to introduce children to good ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 
reading, “Little Folk’s Primer” is excellent, especially so because treating 7 : : ’ . ; 
of useful subjects and in plain and simple manner. The co-ordination of Last November I received a copy of the “Good Time Primer” and it 
subjects is a superior feature in its compilation. seemed so attractive that I placed it in the hands of our primary teachers 


for practical work. In afew days the teachers said —“It is one of the 
very best books — get us a set.” We purchased a set in December and 
it is in use in the lower grades. z 


R. H. WeBsTER, Supt. Schools, San. Francisco, Cal. 


‘Our Little Folk’s Primer” by Newton, is full of live suggestions for We like the book — teachers and pupils enjoy it and have recom- 
blackboard work preparatory to use of reader; the arrangement is fine; | mended it to other principals— as a thoroughly good and progressive 
shows how to connect the reading lessons with talks on nature, history, primary work. Sincerely yours, 


etc.; a helpful book for any first grade teacher. 


MARY W. FLANAGAN, Delaware School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jno. A. Woop. Supt. Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
The copies of the “Good Time Primer” (which were ordered by our 
The “Little Folk’s Primer” more nearly meets the needs as a reader | principal from the sample copy which you sent me) were received last 
for young children than any which I have used, because of its reading | week and the children were delighted with them. Every copy sold im- 
matter in connection with the seasons. The calendars are suggestive and | mediately and] left ordersfor six more with Mr. Werking, and all of them 
helpful, and the illustrations are such as we are glad to have our children | are sold. We never had books which the children were so anxious to 
become familiar with. own themselves. 
M. B. Hotes, //insdale, /7. Miss MINNIE L. WAKEMAN, Northfield, Conn, 
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Nature Reading 


You Can Make 
An Admirable Selection 








HISTORY 





189 
190 


61 
62 
63 
04 
68 
70 
71 
72 
81 
95 
96 
101 
120 


gI 
98 
99 
100 
193 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice 


SECOND GRADE 


Children of History I. 
Children of History II. 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Bryant 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 

Story of Webster 

Story of Lincoln 

Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Story of Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of James Watt 
Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Stephenson 
Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Lexington and Concord 
British Driven from Boston 
Battle of Long Island 
Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Holmes 
Story of La Salle 
Story of Longfellow 
De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 
Pioneers of the West 
Fremont and Carson 
Joan of Arc 


Order by Number. 


THE FIVE CENT READERS 


FOR 


From 





NATURE STUDY 








73 
74 
77 
109 
110 
143 
144 
215 


ans“ 
NO ODUM 


_— 
wo 6 
oo 


20 
2!I 


103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 


FIRST GRADE 
Story of the Buds 
What Annie Saw 
Flower Friends I. 
The Butterfly Baby 
Plant Babies 
Babes of the Wood 
Babes of the Meadow 
Butterfly Home 


SECOND GRADE 


Roots and Stems 


(Large Type 


(Nature Stories) 


Bird Friends 

Flower Friends II. 

Flower Friends III. 

Legends of the Springtime I. 
Legends of the Springtime II. 


Flower World 
(With Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


THIRD GRADE 
Stories from Garden and Field 1. 
Stories from Garden and Field II. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland Il. 











They are Adapted to 
Each Grade and Study 


eee 








LITERATURE 











GEOGRAPHY 








139 
140 


141 


THIRD GRADE 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe a 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe __ II. 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe _ III. 


Iilustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid 


185 
186 
187 
188 


13 
14 


22 
125 


FIRST GRADE 


A‘sop’s Fables—1 
Asop’s Fables—2 
Selections from “Esop—1 
Selections from A°sop—2 


SECOND GRADE 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Robinson Crusoe _ I. 
Robinson Crusoe TI. 
Il. 


Robinson Crusoe IV. 


Robinson Crusoe 


THIRD GRADE 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
Grimm’s Fairy ‘Tales—z2 : 
Selections from Grimm—1 
Selections from Grimm—z 
Puss in Boots 


FOURTH GRADE 


Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Selections from Longfellow 


Price, 5 cents 


Send for List of Classics for Higher Grades 
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Elementary Drawing Simplified. 


Complete, 400 Illus. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. By D. R. AUGSBURG, 


Prof. Augsburg’s book seems to me like a revelation. It is so simple, 
clear, and comprehensive, that the book must at once win its way into 
the hearts of teachers. Both in his drawing and in his text, Prof, 
Augsburg shows power to present what he intends to teach. From a 
psychological stand-point, the book is accurate and natural. Above all 
else, it is a self-instructor and thus reaches the practical level of every- 
slay life. 

Cuas. C. BovErR, Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa, 


We confidently recommend this work as presenting the only satisfactory 
aystem for interesting tie little ones in the drawing lesson. They are 
‘doing something ” which they can comprehend. 


Lessons in Industrial Drawing. 


By Mary IsaBeEL GitmoreE. New York. 
Illus. Price, 50 cents. 

Including Form-Study, Paper-Folding, Stick-Laying, Construction, 
Representation and Decoration. 


Small gto. Fully 


Primary Manual Training. 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER 
AND COLOR WORK. 
By CAROLINE F, Cutter, Special Instructor to the Primary 


Teachers of Boston. 
gas” Unanimously adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


Sloyd, or Educational Manual Training. 


With Paper, Cardboard, Wood, and Iron. For Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools. By EVERETT SCHWARTZ, Waltham 
Manual Training School. Fully Illustrated, with Working 
Drawings. Price, $1.00. 





SEAT WORK. 
Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 


‘To more fully show the application of the type forms to natural 
objects, four sets of cards, each set containing about 50 outline draw- 
ings, have been prepared to carry out this feature. They are 


Set I. Round Forms. 

Set II. Things Like a Box. 

Set III. Things Like a Cylinder. 
Set IV. Things Like a Prism. 
Set V. Cards of Pussy Cats. 


Price, 30 cents each. 
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TWENTY CENT 





worth of samples (4 styles) to aay TEACH EK 
sending postal card request. 





ue 


Pbotograph Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 
I. 
2. 


3- 


Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 
ave two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 
(a) First card contains photograph, name of school, place and date 
together with name of teacher and school officers. 
(6) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 


- THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 


guesses the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re- 
uced in size. Photographs alone are admirablé gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

ST, ETC. One dozen or less, 95c. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay posiegs on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed 


IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 


write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 


9. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 


(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(6) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 
10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These area new line and justly very popular. 


They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tieu at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, ittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}xsj inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 


COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c. each. Plain ones, having no spe- 


cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
ots of 50 or more. 


in | 
FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou- 


venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 


one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 


SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request 


Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 


THE KEYNOTE ofthe great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 


features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
ift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 


STA SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 
REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 
ORDER EBARLY and state just w 


en you must have them. 











INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2008, Dansville, X.Y. 
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GRADED LIST FOR 
Twentieth 




















ut 
Literature 

CRADE I. Bds. 
Our Little Folk’s Primer 30 
The Good Time Primer .30 
Esop’s Fables. Vol. I. (Pratt) .30 

CRADE Il. 
Story of Hiawatha 30 
f¥sop’s Fables. Vol. II. 30 
In Mythland 30 


Robinson Crusoe 

for Youngest Readers .30 
Water Babies 

for Youngest Readers .30 


Story of Ulysses .30 
(Above, all in large type) 
CRADE Ill. 

Grimm’s Tales -40 


Stories of the Red Children _.30 


Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland .40 


Through the Looking Glass _.40 


Swiss Family Robinson -40 
Kingsley’s Water Babies -40 
Black Beauty, paper, .10 
CRADE IV. . 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 30 


, Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales .30 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales .30 
Dickens’ Little Nell -40 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey 40 


Robinson Crusoe 
for Young Folks .40 
Hiawatha, the Indian -40 


Geography 





CRADE III. Bas. 


Geography for Young Folks _.30 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe .5o 


CRADE IV. 
Science Ladders. Vol. I. 
(Land and Water Forms) 
Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard .40 


Clo. 
-40 


.40 


.40 
-40 
.40 


.40 


.40 
.40 


50 
.40 


50 
50 
.50 
-60 


? 
. 


-40 
.40 
40 
50 


.50 


Clo. 
.40 


.40 


50 


I am very glad to see this reinforcement of 
Supplementary Reading in our schools. 


W. T. HARRIS, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





Out Doors | 


By LUCIE D. WELSH 
Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 Cents; Cloth, 40 Cents 
(SECOND GRADE) 


























THE FOX FAMILY. 


PART III. 


Mr. Fox was glad to see his babies. 
They had a good play together. 

They jumped up on him. | 
He would push them down. : | 
But he did not hurt them. 


70 











Send for Sample Page Catalogue 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Your copy of the “Story of Hiawatha” has been received. 


| 7 
It is in keeping with almost all your remarkable series of school Twentieth 


publications — a most excellent book for second or third grades. 
You are doing grand work for the schools of America. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, C t 
Stanford University, Cal. vee ec nl u ry 























There is much of accurate description and some science in the R d 
way the animals describe themselves, that will be unconsciously ab- ea ers 
sorbed by the children while their interest is centered in the ee 
story. Pe 4 
History 
Out Doors. a CRADE II. Bas. Clo. 
Stories of the United States 
for Youngest Readers .30 .40 
They talked together. | iniid bomen odes 4 
: Stories of the Red Children .30 .40 
A fox barks like a dog. 
; ; CRADE Ill. 
Mrs. Fox said, “ Do be quiet. Stories of Great Men 30.40 
; 7 Stories of Great Inventors 30 .40 
I want to talk myself. Stories of American Pioneers .30 .40 
: - Stories of Colonial Children .40 .60 
What did you get, Mr. Fox ? Stories of Our Authors 30 .40 
” ° CRADE IV. 
" O, I got a good fat duck. Stories of Colonial Children .40 .60 
. . ” American History Stories 
“Where did you get it? Vol. I. (Colonial Period) .36 .50 
™ ’ ” 
Over at Farmer Brown's. ature 
“What! way over there? GRADE I. Bas. Co. 
‘ ‘ Some of Our Friends 30 .40 
It iS more than a mile. Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
. k] 1» Out Doors 
How quickly you went! CRADE I. 
. , . Our Flower Friends _ 30 .40 
“Yes, I didn’t waste any time. wide, of thy Wek ee 


Nature Stories 
for Youngest Readers .30 .40 


. >” Buds, Stems and Roots .30 .40 
“Did any one hear you! Stories of Birdland 


: ; Vol. I. and II. 30 .50 
= No, they didn t hear me. Introduction to Leaves from 


Nature’s Story-Book .30 .40 


They heard the fowls, though. (Above, all in large type) 


CRADE Ill. 
Black Beauty. Paper, 10 cents. 25 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
Send for Sample Page Catalogue Vol. I. 40 .60 
Stories from Gardenand Field .30 .40 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks 


I knew just where the ducks were.” 














. CRADE IV. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
Vol. II. 40 .60 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Little Flower Folks. 
63 Fifth Ave., ; 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., Vol. I. and 1. prog. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. Stories from Animal Land. 50 «75 
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NATURE READING p 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS A Tonic and Nerve Food 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children . . . $0.65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave . . . . Se 

How Piants Grow, with a Popular Flora ‘ .80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life , . .60 


Horsford’s 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life ‘ , 60 a 
Hooker’s Child's Book of Nature ' . . 1,00 Acid 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs . . ‘ 17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur . : . . ae 
Phosphate. 


Neighbors with Wingsand Fins . , .40 
When exhausted, depressed 


Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers - 40 
or weary from worry, insomnia 





Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs , 54 
Glimpses of the Animate World , . . 1.00 





Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 50 

Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part I. Mammals 
Animal Memoirs. Part II. Birds 

Long’s Home Geography 


McGuffey’s Familiar Animals end Their Wild Kin- or overwork of mind or body, 
dred . : 5 z 


Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air . 50 take half a teaspoonful of 


Monteith’s Popular Science Reader 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 

Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature 


initiate , It nourishes, strengthens and 
Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price imparts new life and ‘vigor by sup- 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY es ae ee eee 


New York 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water. 





Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 

















Verticai or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Primary Language Cards for Busy Work 


Sixty unique cards (over 600 sentences) prepared ion one of Boston’s most successful teachers. 
Useful for spelling, punctuation and Language work. Sent postpaid, price, 25 cents per box. 











50 Bromfield St, 


BOSTON. 








A PARTIAL LIST OF WORDS USED SAMPLE CARD 
caught every, very large almost 
chimney evening minute always to 7% too 7 two 
cousin February month bring 
color fields mouth brought I was —— late for the car, SO I walked. 
collar friends no any buy I think it was far walk. 
eareful for, fore four nothing by p 
ery, cries full, careful noise, noisy break Those —— children are small be out 
cried a el —— broke alone. 
carriage hole whole niece broken 
cloth hear. here August beautiful I went —— the store buy papers. 
clothe know, no all birthday I went—— that store, ——. 
clothes knew, new at to breath It i P t l 
did, done lady any, no breathe tis rainy go ou p ay. 
done, did ladies afraid breathes You paid —— much for your book. 
h lady’ t ° ° 
aio oa ve Will you give me —— cents for a stamp? 
and 65 others. Yes, and buy ——- stamps for me, ——. 
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Short Cuts to Education 


Just as hope begins to dawn that we have learned 
what education means, some adventurous spirits, ani- 
mated by the desire of discovery, or for the sake of 
notoriety, proclaim a new theory of a “short cut,” 
test it with a brief practice under exceptional condi- 
tions, and proceed to cry, “ Eureka!” 

The declaration that primary school children can 
make the same progress by being taught one hour in 
school and then sent home, or turned into the street for 
the rest of the day, as is attained in the usual length 
of school sessions, has received enough attention to be 
quoted and re-quoted in educational journals. Some- 
body, with a special purpose to accomplish, made the 
experiment with a few picked children under condi- 
tions that never exist in a public school, and sent out 
a plausible report that the same results in reading, 
writing, and numbers could be as easily reached in 
one hour a day as in the four or five of the usual ‘school 
course. Gain? A saving of teaching force, and 
increased physical benefit to the children. 

And as one inconsiderable person can block a street 
by simply stopping and pointing the finger, so this 
mushroom experiment has caused a good many 
worthy people to stop and consider if they had 
been blind not to have perceived the tremendous 
waste in education in retaining children several hours 
a day in the school-room. 

What zs education? What is the teacher’s aim 
in the first years of school? Is it to give ten or fifteen 
minutes to reading, ten minutes to number work, a 
little writing, and a song or two? Is (¢ha¢ all that 
going to school means to the little ones in the begin- 
ning of their school life? If that be all, then one 
hour is long enough, certainly, for that machine 
routine. But what about the transforming influence 
of the good teacher who “lives with the children?” 
The average child comes from a home where he has 
selfishly ruled everybody. More than all the reading, 
writing, and number he can possibly get in school does 
he need to learn that he is only one of the many that 
make up a school, and not the sovereign one, either. 
He needs to learn to adapt and yield himself a hun- 
dred times a day for the general good. He needs to 
become acquainted with his own body and get control 
of his muscles in correct sitting, standing, and walk- 
ing; he must acquire the deft finger-touch by manual 
occupation; in short, he must gradually develop 
mentally, morally, and physically. Such symmetrical 
development is slow, and not to be accomplished on 
shortened schedule time. True growth is dependent 
upon the “ here-a-little and there-a-little,” that come 
through the subtle, educative influence of the good 
teacher who observes, guides, and restrains, in the 
steady intercourse of hour-after-hour and day-after- 
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day. And is not such growth true education? And 
can it be obtained by the rapid recitations of an hour 
with the remainder of the day passed at home or on 
the street? The school is the salvation of children 
with poor homes. Think, then, of the recommendation 
to send them back again to the street and to the home 
on the specious plea that they get better air and more 
exercise than in the school-room. It is true that they 
do, yet this deprecated confinement in school is all 
that thousands of children ever know of culture and 
refinement in life. Is it an argument for savagery 
that civilization enjoys less ventilation and less physi- 
cal freedom? 

Reforms are sadly needed in our primary schools. 
To remodel our school-houses so that the fresh air 
is not an impossible luxury; to inaugurate a regime 
that gives fewer children to each teacher, that larger 
physical freedom and better physical conditions shall 
be possible for all the children; to have but one class 
in each room, that unprofitable “busy work,’ to fill out 
the program, may be eliminated; to regulate the time 
of two sessions that they may not exceed four hours a 
day ;—these are common sense reforms sorely needed 
in the first two years of school life. But while we 
must work persistently for better things, let us keep 
our eyes clear and steady on the true goal—education 
by development. Let us make our schools better and 
better and so attractive to the children that they will 
be glad to stay. Let us refuse to listen to the ‘ Lo, 
here!” and “ Lo, there!” of the restless, sensational 
reformers, who pose for short cuts to education. 
Healthful, symmetrical growth takes “me and cannot 
be hurried by any cross-lot schemes. 


Talks on Art VI 
Art in Egypt 


Mrs. Henry C. BuRBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 
(All rights reserved) 


T is a truism in the history of art to say that it was born, 
| lived and grew up in the service of religion, and con- 
tinued in such service until the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, when, as Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “Prot- 
estant zeal cast a blight upon it,” regarding it as the firm 
ally of popery and “as tending to encourage idolatry and 
minister to superstition,” But up to that period it was in- 
deed, not only the firm ally of religion, but handmaiden, 
offspring and true child of the ‘house, and in proof of this 
we have only to turn to Egypt, the land of its birth, and 
study the monuments there, 

Naturally, the earliest efforts of men towards the creation 
of a work of art would be in the direction of architecture, 
the building of a suitable house in which to lodge the visible 
form of their god. And with the Egyptians these earliest 
buildings took the form of temple-tombs for the worship of 
their ancestors. Now, it is well known that Egypt, both as 
a people and as a state, was built upon the belief in a life 
after death, in the immortality of the body as wel! as of the 
soul—the latter depending largely and in some indefinable 
way upon the inviolability of the former—therefore, around 
this fundamental and pivotal article of their creed all things 
else revolved. It is at the core of their history as a nation, 
and determined all the work of their hands. The oldest 
Egyptian cursive writing is a tribute to the immortality of 
the soul. 

When, therefore, a well-to-do Egyptian died, his body was 
carefully embalmed, encased in a sarcophagus of hardest 
stone, hermetically sealed, then deposited in a rock-hewn 
chamber the entrance to which was closed with solid 
masonry and numberless precautions against discovery, 
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The poor Xa, the soul or spirit, being obliged to accom- 
pany the body in its long sojourn away from “ the sweet 
light of day,” provision had to be made for its safety and 
comfort also. Images of the deceased cut in the same hard 
substance as the sarcophagus—porphyry, basalt, serpentine 
or diorite—were scattered about, or walled up in niches of 
the mummy chambers, so that if by any chance one or more 
of these should come to grief, others would still remain to 
offer shelter to the naked and houseless soul. . 

Above this mummy chamber ro$e, in the case of royalty, 
the form of a vast pyramid of well-cemented stones whose 
enormous weight and mass would seem not only to defy all 
vicissitudes of time and chance, but, even, to take a bond of. 
fate. Does Fate laugh now, I wonder, looking down upon 
the many rifled pyramids, and the many empty sarcophagi 
scattered through all the museums of the world to-day? 

But every Egyptian could not be a Pharoah to build a 
huge pyramid for the repose of his soul and the security of 
his body ; nevertheless, if he were of any social importance 
whatever, he would proceed, while still alive, to build for 
himself a mastaba, a truncated pyramid of moderate size, 
over the deep and rocky well which was to contain and con- 
ceal his remains. This mas¢ada, or chapel-house, consisting ° 
of one or more bright and airy chambers, was open to the 
light of day and to the eyes and prayers of all men. Its 
straight-lined roof resting on a few simple columns and its 
walls decorated with gaily-painted sculptures cut in very low 
relief. 

In the earlier periods these pictured reliefs showed the 
familiar occupations of every-day life, sowing, reaping, hunt- 
ing, fishing, feasting and the like and in the midst of these 
the form of the future occupant was to be seen everywhere 
towering over every other. The idea being, it is supposed, 
that this, its last and longest home, should be made as much 
like home as possible for the waiting Xa. 

To this tomb-chapel, then, on certain festival days, the 
family, friends, and priest of the deceased were wont to 
repair in order to eat and drink together in honor of the 
dead who yet was alive, to keep his memory green, and to 
set on a table apart, meat and drink offerings for the sus- 
tenance of the unhappy flitting Aa@ during his Purgatorial 
progress towards a final judgment and a blessed reincarna- 
tion. 

The front of the tomb-house, which had but one door, 
showed a portico, supported by pillars. In the earliest of 
these, the tombs at Beni Hassan in Middle Egypt of the 
period of the first Theban Empire, are to be found the 
first fluted column and plain square abacus, the prototype 
of the Doric order of the Greeks. Here also occur the 
earliest examples of the bud capitals which, later on, were 
to bloom into the open lotus or bell shape, so all-prevalent 
in the architecture of succeeding periods. 

The sculptors of this early time, culminating in the 
eleventh and twelfth of the Theban dynasties, show Egyptian 
art at its best, its freest and finest. The reliefs are full of 
a naive freshness and charm, lively and animated in tone 
and spirit and already with an assured knowledge of all the 
technicalities of the sculptor’s craft, though then and always 
with this peculiar Egyptian feature, that while the details of 
the human figure are well understood and excellently ren- 
dered, the head and legs are very frequently given in profile 
while the body is presented in a full front view. 

The statues, too, of this and the preceding periods, 
carved in wood or stone, have none of the set rigidity of the 
Second Empire, but are vigorously individual and realistic 
with that delightful realism so characteristic of all early 
periods, and so far removed from the purely scientific real- 
ism of later and decadent ages. For, as time wore on (and 
a thousand years would appear to be as brief a period in the 
affairs of Egypt as in the eyes of the Lord), the hand of the 
priest tightened more and more over the heart strings of the 
state, as he absorbed to himself more and more jurisdiction 
over all things earthly as well as divine, and especially all 
things concerning the arts so intimately bound up with his 
own existence. 

Hence, canonical laws arose, governing and regulating 
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every stroke of the sCulptor’s chisel, every sweep of the 
artist’s brush, thereby fettering the free movement of his 
mind, deadening the free exercise of his genius, and pre- 
venting all further development of his art just as happened 
afterwards in the history of Christian art. Hence all later 
work became but a more or less mechanical reproduction of 
stereotyped forms, and after the time of the twelfth dynasty 
we look in vain for any real progress in sculpture. What 
follows is but a repetition of long established types. 

It was still the time of the thirteenth dynasty when the 
shepherd tribes from Arabia—supposedly—swarmed like 
locusts over all the face of the land, so that for nearly five 
centuries following, Egypt was indeed a veritable “ black 
land,” so far as the twilight that settled over its history is 
concerned, and for the very significant reason that the 
Hyksos, being an utterly barbarous people, had no art, and 
hence, no annals. 

But after these so-called “Shepherd Kings” had been 
driven out and the people came to their own again, then 
with the éighteenth and nineteenth dynasties a new and 
Golden Age began, like the Periclean of Greek or the 
Medicean of Italian history, and all Egypt was filled with 
the glory of a magnitude of monuments which the world has 
never~ equalled since. Truly those old Egyptians were 
builders for eternity. 

And all these new buildings were but the evolution on an 
immense scale of those old ideas and forms which had pre- 
ceded them, which, indeed, appear already in the germ 
in the newly discovered rémains of dynasty I., unearthed 
but only yesterday by Flinders Petrie at Abydos, and which 
make Menes, founder of the first Memphite Kingdom, as 
real to us now as our own father Abraham. 

With the opening of the eighteenth dynasty we have, 
instead of the great royal pyramid, the great royal Setheum 
and Ramesseum ; instead of the tomb chapel, the palace 
temples of Luxor and Karnak. The simple portico of 
former times has expanded now into one or two magnificent 
courts with porticos along two or more of its sides. The 
doorway is now flanked by a pair of huge pylons or towers. 
The simple columned chamber has developed into a hun- 
dred columned hall, and out of it in a straight line opens 
another, a dim, mysterious chamber, a holy of holies for the 
housing of the god, the manes of the not-dead-but-gone- 
before Pharaohs, the direct descendants and visible repre- 
sentatives of the chief God Ra, Amen, or Amen-Ra. 

Here, in these endless courts and splendid halls the divine 
monarch, as Pontifex Maximus, offers sacrifices for the 
people. Here, that other theophany of Ra, the Apis bull, 
is housed: Here, all the great religious and state ceremo- 
nials are performed, all great spectacular shows are offered, 
and in short, here throbs the heart of the nation and here 
its life-blood circulates. 

The images for the indwelling of the Aa have now become 
the gigantic colossi which face every pylon and many a 
pillar. Long avenues of sphinxes lead up to and often con- 
nect these palaces one with another. Over the gateways 
float the banners of the King, and in front of these, obelisks 
in pairs, symbols of Ra, stand like skyward-pointing fingers 
leading upward to the sun. 

The lotus and papyrus sacred both to Ra and to Osiris 
and symbolic therefore of the two Kingdoms of Upper and 
Lower Egypt enter into the composition of nearly every 

‘column and capital and are carved with all their mysterious 
meanings upon nearly every cornice and dado, doorway and 
screen over the whole land of Egypt. 

Meanwhile, the tomb itself, separated now from the palace- 
temple, pierces with more and more of elaborateness of 
winding corridors, subterranean passages, halls and chambers, 
into the very heart of the Libyan mountains. Truly, Death 
rather than Life was ruler and monarch of all. 

The relief sculptures of this period have also undergone a 
metamorphosis. No more are to be seen homely scenes 
from every day life and domestic pursuits carved upon the 
walls of these “inns” of the living who are dead, but, in- 
stead, religious subjects only are allowed. Scenes from the 
soul’s progress in the Book of the Dead; gods in their 
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various forms and with their various attributes; strange 
shapes from the supernatural world of the imagination, as 
well as astronomical and astrological representations are 
there, and all are symbolic, hieratic and gloomy. It remains 
yet to speak of the Great Sphinx, oldest of all the known 
monuments of that old land. Cut in stone and buried in 
sand, with the head of a man and the body of a lion—em- 
blem of wisdom and strength—a tiny temple between its 
outstretched paws, symbol of Horus as the rising sun, there 
it stands as there it has stood through all the ages. It may 
have seen the first sunrise and may yet see its last setting ; 
who knows? Other Egyptian sphinx-forms are those with 
the head of a ram, crio-sphynxes, sacred to Amen, chief of 
the Theban cycle, Others with the head of a hawk, hieraco- 
sphinxes, were sacred to Ra, chief of the Memphite system. 

With dynasty XX. the decline set in. In the temple at 
Medinet-Haboo, built by Rameses III., “there is apparent 
about the whole building” says Fergusson, “ an absence of 
style and an exaggeration of detail which shows only too 
clearly that when it was erected the great age was passing 
away.” Priestly rule, now almost complete, with its con- 
servatism and passivity contributed largely both as cause and 
effect of the decline. Art had a brief pseudo-archaic or 
Pre-Raphaelite period during the revival of power in the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, “ but a second growth is never of the 
same value as the first.” It survived the conquests of 
Cambyses and Alexander and went on just the same under 
the long rule of the Ptolemies and down to Roman times, 
but with a difference, a difference which only the true art 
lover feels and knows, the difference which Browning knew 
and expressed in the lines, 


* The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what worlds away.” 





Are We Developing a New 
Sisterhood ? 


Pror. CHARLES DE GARMO (Cornell University) in School and Home 
Education 


HAT the world is old we know, both from history and 
the doctrine of evolution. Yet up to a period easily 
remembered by men whose natural force has not 
abated, male children have always been taught by 

men. In many sections of our country the habit of the race, 
as old as the race itself, has been reversed. Few men now 
fifty years old were taught by women to any considerable 
extent. At present, however, it is not uncommon for men 
to enter college who were never taught by a man. In addi- 
tion to being the physical mothers of the race, women are 
now called upon to be the intellectual mothers as well. To 
what extent, may be inferred from the single fact that a sub- 
urban -city near New York has one hundred and sixty-five 
teachers in its public schools, elementary and secondary, 
only five of whom are men. 

Furthermore, women are called upon to be intellectual 
mothers before they are physical mothers, and to an unde- 
termined extent to decide which form of maternity they will 
elect, since only a diminishing number can have the school 
first and the home afterwards. In other words we seem to 
write above the school-house door: “Leave home behind, ye 
who enter here.” 

Few vital statistics are so kept that we can determine 
what per cent of women teachers marry, or how many marry 
so late in life as to convert marriage into a business partner- 
ship. Yet that there is a tendency toward a new sisterhood 
is evident to the observer; and, sad to contemplate, the 
better the women teachers are prepared, the smaller the 
probability of their marriage. 

Is this what is best for the individual or the race? 
Should a noble woman, fitted above her untrained sisters to 
adorn a home, to transmit to her children the culture that 
comes from long preparation, be destined, without her wish, 
almost without her knowledge, to wear the real though invis- 
ible veil of the new sisterhood? 
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It has been determined by President Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr College, that a little over half the graduates of Vassar 
College, up to a somewhat recent date, have married. In 
all probability, had they all become teachers, not half this 
number would have married. It will not be long before there 
will be half a million women teachers in this country, of whom 
surely a half, possibly three-fourths, will belong to the new 
sisterhood. 

The steps toward the new order are about as follows: 
During her school course the girl is companion to those 
from whom, under ordinary circumstances, she would choose 
her husband. But she goes to college to develop her mind, 
and complete her preparation for teaching.: While she is 
getting her higher education the first group of natural mates 
have formed other ties that lead to marriage. During her 
college career in a co-educational institution the young 
woman forms a new group of associations from which mar- 
riage might result. But she is intent upon teaching, he 
upon getting a business start in life. Years and distance 
intervene, so that by the time the young man is ready to 
marry he has become intimate in a new social circle, and to 
the young woman, a second group of social opportunities is 
lost. At this point, the ambitious young teacher, feeling the 
double spur of ambition and financial need enters the 
school-room. For nine months of the year she devotes 
every energy of body and mind to her school work. Intel- 
lectual motherhood is quite as engrossing as the other kind. 
In the summer she must rest her tired nerves at home. 
She is now intellectually transported beyond the reach of her 
former associates and is without time or strength for the 
forming of new social ties. Thus four, five, seven, ten 
years pass. The veil, at first invisible, can now be seen. 

What is to be the outcome? Does anybody care? Is 
there any remedy ? 

There are three things that make the case worse than it 
need be. They are poverty, drudgery, and social isolation. 

Our country has had a problem that has confronted no 
nation previous to the present century. It is universal edu- 
cation. The new problem has been solved so far by drawing 
upon a hitherto unused resource. For the new work a new 
instrument has been found. Women have been exploited 
for the benefit of the community. They have devoted brain 
and soul to the work up to the point of nervous prostration. 
Yet what is the reward? Money enough for plain food, 
plainer clothing, and—the shelter of her father’s roof. 
Fortunately women are not called upon to found families, 
their wages barely sufficing for present necessities, with but 
small possibility of saving for the time of failing health or 
declining years. 

The public school is now well established ; wealth in cities 
has been vastly increased, so that it is time for the exploita- 
tion of women tocease. American cities are financially able 
to pay their teachers proper salaries. This is demonstrated 
by the city of New York, whose example is commended to 
the teachers of other cities. By state legislation no woman 
in the grades of the New York City schools may receive less 
than $600, while a sliding scale enables her to reach $1200 
a year. Corresponding rates hold for principals and high 
school teachers. The poverty that now keeps woman 
teachers out of society is owing to artificial, and in the long 
run, unnecessary conditions. It should be possible for the 
silk gown to displace the shirt waist. City teachers should 
everywhere agitate remedial legislation. 

Next to poverty, drudgery is responsible for the social 
isolation of woman teachers. Work in the school-room is 
natural and necessary ; but midnight drudgery in correcting 
papers and preparing lessons is not only unnecessary, but it 
is injurious to the best interests of the children themselves. 
The remedy is, fewer pupils to the teachers in the lower 
grades and less routine drudgery in the higher. Strength 
should be left for social enjoyment, while opportunity for it, 
even if not constant, should at least be frequent. Superin- 
tendents and teachers have this matter largely in their own 
hands. 

The social isolation of the best trained brains in the com- 
munity is bad, not only for the teachers but for society itself. 
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Should cards and dancing and aimless chit-chat be forever 
the foremost means for social enjoyment? Is there no place 
for the fine old art of conversation, that delight of the Greek ? 
If the male teacher should be a man among men, should not 
the woman teacher be a leader in society? Should she be 
condemned at once to poverty, drudgery, and celibacy ? 

If there is to be a new sisterhood, let the membership in 
it be at least voluntary, not compulsory. 
— School and Home Education. 





Spring 


The Spring reveals herself in secret only, 
Through hidden signs we guess her mystic power. 
The fields are bare, the woodlands wild and lonely, 
But, lo! beneath the earth she hides the flower. 
The willows quicken at the river’s brim, 
The eager alder breaks her tiny buds, 
The upland hills are wrapt in hazes dim, 
And sweet, impulsive life has stirred the woods. 
—Dora Reed Goodale 


Three March Blossoms 


The Skunk Cabbage 


Everybody may not know the skunk cabbage as Gibson 
saw it,—the “‘purple-mottled hooded blossom.”” Read what 
he says of it.—Tue Epiror. 


It is now some weeks before the wood bouquet of 
anemone and blood-roots may be sought with confidence, 
but the honey-bee knows where to find a pioneer blossom 





that is fast going to seed when 
these wood blooms first show their 
faces. Even to us who know the 
bee’s secret, how often does he 
give us the hint for the search in 
the bog before we had thought of a courier of spring? No 
matter,then, how cold or wintry the landscape, go now in early 
March to the wet woodlands, and get your first vernal 
greeting from the lowly hermit of the bog. Welcome the 
prophet that pierces the snow, the pioneer that lifts the bar- 
riers of ice to tell us of the message he has received from 
Mother Earth, long before the wood flower hears it in the 
south wind, or the lisp of the bluebird tells it to the trees! 
What matters it that our purple-mottled hooded blossom is 
not graced with perfume nor blessed with a poetic name? 
What though it may not appear to advantage in a button- 
hole? The skunk cabbage hood is as much entitled to the 
name of flower as its close relative, the beautiful calla, while 
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the naturalized European bees have long welcomed it to their 
posy, and recognized the “prophet not without honor save 
in its own country.”— William Hamilton Gibson. 


The Alder 


No symbol could so well represent Nature’s first yielding 
in spring-time as this blossoming of the alder, the drooping 
of the tresses of 
those tender 
things, before 
the frost is gone, 
and while the 
new-born season 
is yet too weak 
toassert itself by 
actually uplifting 
anything, it can 
at least let fall 
these blossoms 
one by one, till 
they wave defi- 
ance to the win- 
ter on a_ thou- 
sand boughs. 
How patiently 
they have wait- 
ed! Men are 
perplexed with 
anxieties about 
their own im- 
mortality; but 
these catkins, 
which hang, al- 
most full-formed, 
above the ice all 
winter, show no 
such _solicitude, 
though when 
March woos 
them they are 
ready. Once 
relaxing, their 
pollen is so 
prompt to fall 
that it sprinkles your hand as you gather them ; then, for one 
day, they are the perfection of grace upon your table, and 
next day they are weary and emancipated and their little 
contribution to the spring is done,—7. W. Higginson. 




















Snowdrop 


It is not as familiar an object in our own meadow borders 
as we could wish; yet it grows easily, and thrives in the 
bleak air’ of a New England 
spring. There are several old 
houses in Roxbury (Mass.) 
whose front yards are brightened 
by this seemingly pathetic little 
flower as early as the frost will 
permit it to appear. It is amaz- 
ing to see the courageous little 
thing hanging its dainty head 
over patches ot ice and snow 
which linger into the middle of 
March. When the snowand the 
flower are seen thus together 
we are startled by the incongruity of the situation ; death and 
life side by side on the dawn of the living year. The first 
of January, New Year’s day, is but a name; the real birth- 
day of the year is marked by the first snow- -drop which lifts 
its head above the winter’s snow. ‘The flower is full of in- 
terest and even under the glass it reveals a new beauty ; its 
inner divisions are short and notched at the end, and are 
tipped with green ; the coloring inside is extremely delicate. 
The snowdrop belongs to the Amaryllis family. 


—F. Schuyler Matthews. 
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Nature in March 


(From Ernest Ingersoll’s Nature's Calendar* ) 


“ OOTS are at work again, drawing sustenance into 
the stems of shrubs and trees and greenness into 
sprouting root-leaves, even under ice and snow. 
The sap wells up into the trees, and stimulates 

leaf packets and flower buds into a swelling growth that will 
enable them a little later to burst into a simultaneous and 
sudden development over the whole forest. Yet just when 
this begins, or how fast it proceeds, is hidden from our 
eyes. ‘No mortal,’ remarks Thoreau, ‘is alert enough to be 
present at the first dawn of spring.’ But the experienced 
observer notes the change in the appearance of the woods 
that denotes its coming long before winter relaxes its grasp. 
He sees a peculiar brightening of color in the contour-twigs 
of the groves and swamps and by the middle of the month 
the ruddy hue of the leafless maple crowns is plain for half 
a mile. This reddishness is due less to the twigs, however, 
than to the blossoms which appear long before the leaves, 
as also do the blossoms of the aspen; and the bees hum 
about them for their earliest spring feast, save, perhaps, the 
sweets they have sucked from the skunk cabbage. Now, 
too, is the time for ‘pussies,’ the drooping, fuzzy catkins of 
the willows, alders, and birches, which the children love to 
gather; and by the close of the month, even in northern 
New England, the hazel is covered with its minute but 
exquisite flowers. The streams, relieved of their 
fetters of ice and swollen by melting snow and rain, 
widely overflow their banks and begin to teem with life 
recalled from deep waters or aroused from chambers in the 
mud. . . . March is the month of frogs. All winter 
they have been silent and asleep in the earth or in 
the frozen spring-holes, but the moment the ice dis- 
appears from the waters, and the early insects begin to 
hum, they arouse themselves and set about the great business 
of all nature—the continuation of their race. For this pur- 
pose all frogs—aquatic, wood, and tree, as also the toads, 
must resort to water in order to place their eggs where the 
young may grow properly when they are hatched. Throng- 
ing to the marshes, ponds, and quiet streams, they break out 
some morning with surprising suddenness into that croaking, 
rattling chorus of frog-talk that is the most characteristic 
noise of early spring. Among the earliest, often beginning 
in February, are the ‘peepers’ or ‘tree-toads,’ Pickerings 
and the common changeable ones. Eggs of the former are 
laid and hatch within a few days, in masses of six or eight ; 
but the latter breed later. With their peeping is soon 
mingled the clamor of cricket-frogs, checkered leap-frogs, 
the green spring-frogs, then the twanging bellow of the bull- 
frogs and at last the chorus is complete when the pretty 
wood-frog sets up its loud clucking towards the middle of the 
month when the sexes are meeting by the water. 

During the last half of this first spring month you may gather 

varied tadpoles from every pool, which mature with more or 

less rapidity, according to the warmth they get. 

“ Sguirrels: The barking of the red squirrel is 
heard again, and all its cousins come out of their vermin- 
infested retreats and begin to build clean and cool nests of 
leaves, for family cares will soon overtake them. That 
admirable observer, the author of Little Beasts of Field and 
Wood, says: ‘In March the red squirrels tap the maple 
trees for their sap by gnawing through the bark on the 
upper sides of horizontal branches. The little cavities so 
made quickly fill to overflowing, and, stretched out at ease, 
the squirrels regale themselves to their satisfaction.’ 

“Birds: By March 15 the earlier water-fowl. are passing 
northward and summer friends begin to reappear. . 

The characteristic birds of March are the blackbirds and 

sparrows, with a robin, wren, pewee, and the always-wel- 

come bluebird.” 

The writer also mentions the redwing, song sparrow and 
other sparrows, goldfinches, and woodpeckers, as March 
birds. 


* Harper and Bros., Publishers, N. Y. 
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The Pine Cone’s Secret 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 


LL through the changing autumn and the dull, silent 
A winter it hung from the old pine tree with many 
other cones just like itself. 

But one wild windy day in March, it felt its hold 
on the little top twig become less firm, and when a gust of 
wind fiercer than any it had known swayed the pine tree to 
and fro, the little cone fell to the ground. 

There it lay until one afternoon little Alice searching for 
some sign of spring, found 
it and resolved to carry it 
to her teacher. 

“Tt’s such a pretty shape 
and has such regular lines 
and points all over it, that 
I’m sure Miss Gray will 
like it,’”’ said Alice to her 
mother, “and perhaps 
she’ll put it on the treasure 
shelf with our seeds and pebbles and shells.” 

So the dull, grayish-brown cone was carried to school and 
it is from there I learned its secret. Alice told me all about 
it. 

When the time for Nature Study came, Miss Gray 
with a pleased look held the cone up for the children to see. 

She told them what it was called because of its shape, and 
where it grew. Then she let each one handle it and squeeze 
it. 

They saw the place where it had been attached to a twig, 
and some of them traced the fine lines marking little four- 
sided patches all over it. 

After all had examined it Miss Gray said, “ This little 
cone seems to be only a graceful, curved form ; but it is hid- 
ing the loveliest secret, of which just now it does not give 
you the least hint. I shall put it on the shelf. Ina few 
days, I think we shall find out what it has kept safe all these 
months. We must listen carefully.” 

A secret! Listen carefully! Imagine the excitement 
those words aroused in the minds of the children and with 
what eagerness they hastened to school each morning. 

One afternoon Alice came running into my room exclaim- 
ing : 

“Oh, Auntie, the lovely secret is out—we know it—the 
pine cone’s secret!” 

I urged her to sit be- 
side me and tell me 
the whole story — and 
here it is. 

“It happened to- 
day. Wewere writing 
the table of sevens and 
everything was as still 
-as could be. 

* All at once there 
came a little noise like the clicking of a key being 
turned. Miss Gray looked at us and we looked 
at her. Nobody spoke; so then we went on with 
our work. 

“Presently we heard the noise again—click—click— 
click! It was right by me and I jumped! 

“Then Miss Gray smiled and said, ‘ Children, the pine 
cone is ready to unfold it secret. It is opening its little 
treasure cases—’ Right then two or three more keys 
turned. “ 

“We were all so glad when Miss Gray said, ‘Come, 
gather around my table, and we will look at the cone.’ 

‘She brought it from the treasure shelf and laid it before 
us—and—oh, you'll hardly believe it—but every one of 
those knobbed four-sided patches was a cover to a little 
hiding place and five or six of them were open! I guess it 
was a spring that snapped them open and made me jump. 

“Miss Gray shook the cone and from every opening there 
fell a lovely, glossy brown wing, having a dainty loop at one 
end. In this loop a black pine seed was fastened. 

“At first we thought it was all one piece, but Miss Gray 
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told Robbie to push the seed gently with a pin, and when 
he did the seed fell out of its little rim. 

“We tried and tried to push the covers—they are 
called scales—close together again, but we couldn’t. | 
guess there was no need of their being closed after their 
secret was known—and the lovely winged seeds had come 
out of their hiding places. 

“We're to write all about it to-morrow and to make 
pictures too. I must begin mine right after supper. What 
fun it will be!” ' 

While she drew I thought of all she had told me and 
resolved to have some cones in my own room another year 
that I might listen for the clicking of the magic keys that 
opened the hiding places of the pine seeds. 


Studying a Cent 


Cora B. SHELEY. 


One Friday afternoon instead of-our usual drawing lesson, 


I gave the children each a cent and told them to “look and 
see what they could find out about it.” 

Soon eager hands were raised and bright eyes plainly 
showed they were ready to talk. 

One told me the color, another the shape and date. An- 
other found the “ wreath of leaves,” and wanted to know 
what it meant. 

Then I told them how in former days, when one had done 
great and good deeds, he was crowned with a wreath of 
laurel leaves. 

Also that they often played games, the victor or one who 
played best was given a wreath. “Like they give the blue 
ribbon at the fair, teacher?” asked Emma. ‘“ My papa’s 
colt got the blue ribbon because it was the best,” said 
Edith. They concluded our Cent was the best. 

Minnie discovered the shield and called it a square. But 
Agnes said it was ashield. Then she remembered that a 
picture of the American eagle we had seen last week was on 
a red, white and blue shield. 

Then we looked at a picture of an Indian with a shield 
and saw why he used it, but didn’t think it would be useful 
now as we didn’t fight with arrows; then some one found 
the arrows in the wreath. 

Another found the word “ Liberty” on the Indian’s head, 
and we all knew that Liberty meant Freedom. 

I proposed that they should each “play” that they were a 
cent, and they could talk about themselves and I would 
write it on the board. 

This is the story the cent told me. 


One Cent 


My name is One Cent. 

When I am old I am brown, but when I am new I look like gold. 

I have two faces. 

I was made in 1890. It is written on my face. 

An Indian’s head is on my face above 1890. On the Indian’s head is 
written “Liberty.” Around the Indian’s head are the words, “The United 
States of America.” On my other face is my name. Didn’t you ever 
read it? 

Around my head is a wreath of laurel leaves, fastened with a ribbon 
and three arrows. At the top of the wreath is a shield. 

I am an American. 

Some day I will tell you all about myself before I was a Cent. 


After we had read the story, the third grade copied it in 
their composition books and the next morning had the 
‘“‘new words” for their spelling lesson and as they “ hap- 
pened ” to be studying subtraction, had the question, ““How 
old was the Cent that talked to us Friday?” 

The second and first grades had the story for a reading 
lesson. 

We enjoyed the lesson very much and the children are 
eagerly waiting for the promised story. 


God offers us yearly a necklace of twelve pearls. 
—T. W. Higginson 
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A Principal’s Letter to a Recent 
Graduate of Training School 


From Zhe Conning Tower 
My Dear Pupil: 

You have been in school, now, as a responsible individual, 
for a term. 

Two of the dangers which have threatened your success, 
and therefore your happiness, are the failure to find ideal 
conditions in the school-room, and the pessimism of a small 
but powerful class of older teachers. 

You have found in your room the child spoiled by home 
indulgence, the one of evil home environment, the weakling 
who is borne away by the stronger spirits in the class, him 
with poor physical equipment, the one with a moral deform- 
ity, and the lad with such abounding health that he has 
seemed to you to be a departure from the normal type. 

You have marvelled at all this and you have thought with 
envy of Miss X., under whom you did most of your practice 
work, who seemed to be spared all these visitations of prov- 
idential displeasure. You have wished over and over again 
at the end of many a nerve-straining day, that you had been 
placed in a school like hers and not at the head of this mass 
of abnormalities and perversions. 

You recall, much as one brings back to his memory a 
holiday experience, the hours when she left you alone with 
her class, the joy you had in the freedom of teaching, the 
ease with which you managed all the little disorderly ten- 
dencies of the children, and the eager reaction which you 
received from them to all your enthusiasm and giving- 
spirit. 

You were in danger, during that time, of wondering what 
older teachers meant when they discussed their difficulties in 
discipline, so-called. Self-complacency almost found an 
abiding place in your soul and you sometimes quite forgot 
that when Miss X. betook herself away in the body, she could 
never take with her the sweet and gracious spirit of firm 
strength with which the children lived and worked as a 
habit. Your appreciation of her power was never halting or 
meagre, but you could not adequately know its depth or 
beauty until you had “trodden the wine press alone.” If 
you have remained true to the promise you gave in training 
school you have not committed the folly of meeting 
commonplace conditions with commonplace methods. You 
have not allowed your high faith and aims to change into 
dogged endurance and visionless drudgery. 

In the days when you were assigned to the care of Miss X. 
for your practice, it never seemed wise to tell you that she 
was rare and unusual. It was better for you to see in her 
the possible influence which a teacher may be and to see 
this so familiarly and naturally that all work with children 
which should fall below that plane would ever be a shock 
and an offence to you. 

And now, when you feel buffeted, before your wings are 
quite strong, before you have learned how quickly to keep 
your poise and onward course in the midst of the changing 
currents and eddies of wind in the upper air in which you 
are trying to fly, come back in memory frequently to the 
home nest and study the habits and practices of her whose 
work reminds one of the song of the bobolink, rich and free, 
and on the wing. 

In the class in Theory one day, you told us with glowing 
cheek and sparkling eyes, of her having taken you out with 
her one Saturday afternoon while she investigated the 
histories of the ancestors, even to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, of two children whose truant habit she could not 
understand. Do you remember, too, how shocked you were 
when she allowed a boy to take home her copy of “Sharp 
Eyes?” You said she could never use it again, into such 
squalor and filth was it going. Her explanation was that 
she expected it to be the most useful book she owned for 
the remainder of the year, perhaps longer. 

All the girls who have worked with her have marvelled 
that she never allowed herself to react to a child’s frown. 
They might well be impressed with such an attitude towards 
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children. It is not entitely easy to avoid such response to 
children at all times. Have you tried this? 

Especially recall the earnestness and joy in accomplish- 
ment which was a distinguishing mark of her pupils. She 
often said to the music supervisor, “Give us a hard task, we 
do not like easy ones,”’ with a glance of cordial sympathy at 
the boys and girls before her. It is not easy to estimate the 
psychological effect of this kind of treatment of difficulties on 
the characters of the children. Imagine your own feeling, 
as a little child, at hearing a bright-eyed and happy teacher 
often saying this and taking you into her confidence with a 
comprehensive glance at the same time. 

And, my dear pupil, do not fail to look back very often 
on your own childish impressions from the speech or con- 
duct of your teachers and study your own treatment of your 
pupils in the dual attitude of teacher and pupil. Above all, 
learn the whole environment of the child as far as is possible 
to you. 

If you are in a large city school (as you are) this will 
seem impossible to you, and this will be the test of your 
measure of your responsibility to your pupils. Remember 
that you have this one short year with them and it is your 
privilege to make it the critical place in their lives. The 
time of forming the habit of prompt decision between right 
and wrong and the speedy choosing of the right; of prefer- 
ring to pull with steady strain up towards the pure head- 
waters of the River of Life, to floating at ease down and out 
of its opportunities and resources. 

Some of the children have come to you with generations 
of reaction to cruelty and wrong already in their blood. The 
sullen and unloving little girl who sits in the corner looked 
into unwelcoming eyes the first time she opened her own. 
The truant Jack has never seen a book in his home, neither 
father nor mother can read, and want him to work in the 
factory as soon as he can get past the letter of the law. The 
recklessness and coarseness of the tall girl in the back seat 
come out of an infidel home where the Christ-Spirit is a 
“stench in the nostrils.” These and more are your 
problems. 

I recall a time in your ttaining when you worked on a 
problem for two hours and finally came to me saying, “It is 
not possible that I have all the conditions. Will you please 
read it again?’ When the new problems confront you and 
seem impossible of solution, go back over your ground in 
the same careful way and see if you have “all the 
conditions.”’ 


“The common problem—yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to your means: a very different thing!” 


Another danger which will cross your path is the most 
pathetic figure in the profession which you have entered. 
It is the teacher who has met with children daily for years 
and by some sad and abnormally curious process lost the 
youth from her heart. She has retained a set of automatic 
movements, gestures and processes by which she gets what 
she calls “results,” but the spirit no longer animates the 
dead body of the letter. She will speak of your enthusiasm 
as if it were one of the pleasant but evanescent marks of 
youth, forgetting its wonderful and significant derivation. 
She will scoff at conventions and fesent an invitation to 
study the merits of a new idea which is sweeping over the 
land. She will smile significantly at your efforts to reach the 
home life of the children, intimating that you are not “hired 
for that sort of thing,” and if she is of Puritan extraction she 
will seriously labor with you on the beauty of minding your 
own business. She will look shocked and retire hastily when 
she comes into your room during session and finds your class 
grouped at the windows studying the forms of the two trees 
which are in range. 

All these things will set your mind towards the speculation 
as to whether things that are the object of the kindly and 
pitying scorn of experience may not, after all, be “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal.” You will find your plane drop- 
ping imperceptibly and your ideals losing their clearness. 
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This, too, will be in direct ratio to the spirit of patient inter- 
est and friendliness which she shows you as a “young 
teacher.’ What a strange habit of thought it is that makes 
some of us, in climbing the mountain, more conscious of our 
impedimenta than of the buoyancy of the clearer and better 
air. It is that we may drop it, doubtless, and go freely 
along and up the path of truth. 

These people will weigh you down—the beauty of the way 
and the inspiring joy of it will be lost in the calculation of its 
difficulties and dangers. 

And so choose well your comrades. The influence I have 
described is unusual and your good star may light you to the 
normal type, happy in her work, in the consciousness of its 
opportunities, objective and subjective, and in the oneness 
of her mission with that of the noblest souls who have 
walked and taught in this fair and fruitful world. Moreover, 
you left Training School full of high and earnest purpose, 
determined upon being a positive influence for truth and 
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beauty, and there is little cause to fear that the dust of the 
way and the croaking of frogs in the occasional marshes will 
depress you. 

I shall wish some day to recommend to you a book of 
methods with a brief review of its contents and their singular 
pedagogic methods. 

Meanwhile be of good cheer, be faithful to your ideals and 
try all things, holding very fast to the things that have 
seemed good to the best and most inspiring teachers you 
have seen. 

When the Great Teacher, full of all the deep anguish of 
the vision of His Passion, wished to leave an abiding lesson 
with His disciples, He set a little child in their midst and 
taught. 

He has left the same little child with you. What will you 
do with him? 

With deep interest and faith in your endeavor, 


Bangor, Maine 


Mary S. Snow 





Story-time 


ELSIE PIERCE 


‘“« We tell too few stories to children and those we do tell are automata 
and stuffed dolls.” —Froebe/ 

Story-time! O the magic of that word! How it quiets 
the restless bodies! How quickly the little hands are 
folded in rest “ position,” and with what rapt attention the 
mischievous eyes are fixed on the story teller’s face. For 
such, in the fullest sense of the word, every lower grade 
teacher should be. 

What possibilities are contained in the fascinating story- 
time. Lessons in ethics, discipline, imagination and an ex- 
haustless fund of information. 

To be effective, stories to young children must be told, 
never read. _ Children need the magnetism of the eye, the 
animation of the face, and the gesture, which makes to them 
a living picture, as it were, of the cold words. 

Carefully selected, graphically told, stories are of distinct 
educative value. They create in the child an inclination for 
reading and lay the foundation for a knowledge of good lit- 
erature. If told in simple expressive English, with clear and 
gentle enunciation, the beginning of language work is made. 

Stories cultivate the imagination which is early developed 
in young children. Who can tell into what realms of won- 
derland or what depths of mystery the child’s fancy roams? 

“A great spiritual efficiency lies in story-telling,” said 
Froebel. The child takes the story as a standard whereby 
he measures his own life with the lives of those about him. 
The child understands his own life better when he is en- 
abled to compare it with the lives of others. 

He gets his first realization of the ideal from the story and 
there comes to him the desire to be “like the boy in the 
story ’’: a half awakened consciousness that there is some- 
thing to strive for, higher and better than he has known. 

Stories offer a wide field for instruction. Put into simple 
and attractive form they furnish much information concern- 
ing plant, flower and animal life. 

But, dear story-teller, remember that children are severe 
critics. Be careful of moralizing. A story loses its power 
as an example if a clmusily told moral be dragged in at the 
end. Let the story tell its own moral. Actions speak 
plainer than words, and they should speak in full, clear tones 
in the heart of a child through the story. 


If you feel that you are weak in the art of story-telling, 
become strong. Story-tellers are made as well as born. 
Study the children, read stories written for children and by 
children. Get into the child-world. You will be surprised 
at the things you will learn there. Read all of Kate Doug- 
lass Wiggin’s stories for children. Imitate her style if you 
cannot be original, but tell the stories you must. Do not 
let the possibilities to be derived from story-telling go un- 
realized because you feel incompetent to tell a real live story. 


‘You Stand at the Brim of the Hill” 


You stand at the brim o’ the hill, little gir], 
And look with a sweet despair 

At the melting hilltops of purple red, 

With the fleecy bars of the blue o’er head, 
And you want to be running still, little girl, 
To the country of Over There. 


Oh, a brave, brave country it shows, little girl, 
With colors and trappings rare, 

A bustle of happy sounds and sights, 

A glistening current of sweet delights, 

Where every one’s known and knows, little girl, 
In the country of Over There. 


There are strains of a sweeter song, little girl, 
Than hearts of this land can bear. 

There are delicate whispers and flitting feet, 
And gay, bright laughing at pleasures fleet, 
Where nothing but sorrow’s wrong, little girl, 
In that country of Over There. 


But no one can tell you the way, little girl, 
To that land so dear and fair; 

It glows in the sunset pools of light, 

It shines in the starry clouds at night, 

And only your heart can stray, little girl, 
To the country of Over There.— Sel. 





He who knows what is good and chooses it, who knows 
what is bad and avoids it, is learned and temperate. 


— Socrates 
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Series of Language-Pictures Without Words 1V 


Chicago Notes 
Maky E, FITZGERALD, Chicago 


(Cin we conta reduced to something tangible, some- 
thing we could lay hold of, was the chief feature of 
one of the “ Working Institutes” 

much good. 

Stems and cross-sections of different trees were on each 
desk. ‘These were described, compared, reasons for differ- 
ence in growth given, value of trees to a country told, and 
then the trees from which the specimens were taken were 
drawn on the board. Observation, oral and written language 
and drawing were thus combined. 

Germany was the topic of the geography lesson. A trip 
down the Rhine was described so interestingly and was so 
full of suggestion that what promised a,duli half-hour passed 
all too quickly. A map of western Germany was on the 
board and each city was located on it as it was mentioned. 
The points of interest of each place were given; a short 
account of Strasburg ; pictures of the cathedrals at Cologne 
and Strasburg were shown. ‘The exact place where Blucher 
crossed the Rhine on his way to assist Wellington, was 
located ; a few minutes were taken here for an account of the 
Battle of Waterloo, then the Rhine trip was continued. An 
extract describing the siege of Heidelberg Castle was read 
by different pupils; the legend of the Mouse Tower told ; 
products on each side of the river spoken of. Then a castle, 
aman crossing the Alps, grape pickers, and several other 
features of the Rhine trip were drawn upon the board. 
History, art, language, drawing, and geography were corre- 
lated in this way. The lesson finished with “The Watch 
on the Rhine,” sung beautifully. 

A “picture study ”’ was valuable not only to the pupils but 
to the teachers present. One of Ruysdael’s for the language 
book was selected. It was a Holland scene. The sky was 
described first, then the water, and the land. The feeling 
that it was the “calm before the storm” which the artist 
was portraying was brought out very well. The reflection of 
the light clouds on the water, the perfect shadow of the sail 
boat, the small boats which had gone into shelter, were com- 
mented upon. The dyke and its use was discussed and with 
the drawing of the windmills that section of the program 
closed. . 

Visualization and music seemed to be something unusual in 
upper grade work, but its value is inestimable, to judge by 
Miss Baxter’s results. The room was divided into three 
sections. Pieces of card-board with three figures on each 


which are doing so 


were held before the children and the corresponding tones 
sung ; for instance “ 2—4—6,” re—fa—d/a, were sung mak- 
ing a very pleasing chord; about twenty pieces were held 
up and some very complicated work done; sharps and flats 
were not lacking but there was no faltering. The work was 
so satisfactory that the teachers applauded involuntarily. 
The teacher played three or four two-part chords and the 
pupils told what the notes of the alto and soprano were. 
This united ear training, eye.training and music. 

The institute was particularly valuable because there was no 
evidence of special preparation. The work that was done 
could not have been prepared in two weeks or a month’s 
time. Every lesson showed good training systematically 
carried on. The drawings were done in a few minutes. 
Mr. Lane laid special emphasis upon the drawing as a means 
of expression. He also called attention to the use of books 
which the stories and the accounts of the differént cities re- 
quired. Knowing how to use the material placed in our 
hands and to teach the children how to use it was an impor- 
tant element in education, he thought. 

I wonder if any teacher left that institute without new 
ideas. If she did, nothing could ever teach her anything. 


The question of a lunch counter in school is being agi- 
tated. The objection is that there will be jealousy engen- 
d.~ed between the pupils who buy and the ones who bring 
their lunch. The argument seems to be that those who do 
not buy will be looked down upon by those who do. A 
young girl heard this and tossing her head said,:“ It’s the 
other way round. It’s the ones who have decent things to 
eat at home who bring their lunch and we often trade some 
of our home-made lunches for the cream puffs and dough- 
nuts the others buy.” The children settle things in a very 
common-sense way for themselves if the adults would only 
let them alone. 


We rejoice at the use which is being made of the 
“mounts,” which means cards with drawings pasted on them, 
that were exhibited at the Art Institute. They are being dis- 
tributed among the schools and are to be placed in the 
halls. Many of them are extremely pretty, all of them good. 
The children, knowing they were done by their contem- 
poraries pay a great deal more attention to them than if 
celebrated artists had produced them. 


It has been rumored that the pretty hop and skip with 
which the children moved around the room is to be done 
away with, because it savors too much of dancing and danc- 
ing is out of place in the school-room. We hope it isn’t 
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true but queerer reasons than that have been given for doing 
away with equally as good things, so we just await develop- 
ments. 


Nearly every school of to-day is equipped with a stereop- 
ticon and the Projection Club makes it possible for a great 
variety of slides to be obtained. ‘The principal or teacher 
gave the lecture formerly, but the new idea is to assign a 
slide -to a pupil, have him choose the material and recite the 
points the teacher selects as important. It really means 
more work for the teacher than to prepare the lecture her- 
self, but the result is of more benefit to the child. 

In the new reading books for sixth grade is an account by 
Mark Twain of the Coyote. One despises the animal after 
reading it and feels sorry that it was put in the book. To 
counteract its effect a teacher read to the pupils Ernest Seton- 
Thompson’s story of the same animal, in Scribner, and had 
her artist put a copy of the beautiful illustrations on the 
board ; she féllowed up the lesson by having a story of a 
mouse told, giving it human characteristics, and was delighted 
with the result. 


One principal tries all his new ideas on his teachers. He 
believes in the great advantage an ability to speak ‘‘on one’s 
feet’’ is to anyone in the business or social world; conse- 
quently at his meetings he calls upon some teacher to give a 
talk. At first they were simply appalled, but it is said they 
don’t mind it much now. A teacher from another school 
heard of these talks and assigned two minute topics to her 
pupils. Her subjects are wide in range—a mouse; a cam- 
phor tree; Japanese shoes; pine tree; chop-sticks; prize 
fights, were some of them. She keeps a list made up of 
every likely and unlikely subject she comes across. She 
is much pleased with herself and her children since her 
experiment. 


They say the Board of Equalization can sympathize with 
the boys who play “ hookey”’ to get away from their teachers 
an hour or two. Everyone who knows the tenacity of Miss 
Haley and Miss Goggin, who are after the tax dodgers, 
appreciate the joke. 


A teacher asked for the privilege of collecting a penny 
every two months to buy some juvenile literature. She was 
told it could not be done as it was against the rule of the 
board. Next day a collection was taken up to pay for the 
gas used at tne stereopticon lectures. She has made herself 
a nuisance ever since asking wherein the difference lay be- 
tween a cent given for something to read and a cent for 
something to see, but no one seems able to tell. 


A Little Poet 


If you had lived a great many years ago in the little town 
of Somersby in England, I think you would have known a 
jolly family of boys and girls who lived in a pretty white 
rectory under great, spreading elm-trees. 

There were twelve boys and girls in this family. Just 
think of the fun you could have if you had in your home 
eleven brothers and sisters—think of the parties and candy- 
pulls in winter and the jolly picnics and baseball games in 
summer. 

These boys and girls had good times, I can tell you. 
Sometimes the five little girls played that they were maidens 
shut up in a great castle and the seven boys would come 
and rescue them. Sometimes they fought battles. Then 
they would write little stories about their plays for their 
father and gentle lady-mother to read. 

One of the boys was named Alfred. He had queer little 
fancies about things. He thought that the wind had a 
voice and he wondered what it said when it blew through 
the elm and chestnut trees. Sometimes he ran bareheaded 
to the beach, to hear the waves. whisper to the little pink 
and white shells, 

- On Sunday the whole dozen boys and girls went to church 
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where their father preached. Quite a little congregation 
they must have made all by themselves. 

One Sunday morning Alfred was to be left at home all 
alone. “ If I could only think of something new to do all 
by myself,” said the little fellow. 

One of the older boys—Charles—was looking out of the 
window when Alfred spoke. Out in the garden the heavy 
hollyhocks and the bright sweet roses danced in the sun- 
shine. “I'll tell you what, Alfred,” he said. “You take 
your slate and write it full of verses about the flowers out in 
the garden.” 

So, all the morning little Alfred made up verses. When 
the children came home, he brought his slate quite full of 
his own pretty fancies about the blossoms. 

Charles read the verses over carefully, while Alfred 
watched him eagerly. 

“‘ Are they good, Charlie?’’ he said, as the big brother 
handed back the slate. 

“Yes,” said Charles gravely. “Yes, Alfred you can 
write.” 

The small poet grew to be a great one whom all the 
world loved and honored. Do you suppose that he ever re- 
ceived praise which pleased him more than those few little 
words of his brother, “ Yes, you can write ’’? 

Do any of you know the name of the “little poet’? who 
loved flowers and winds and waves? It was A/fred 
Tennyson. 

—Alice E. Allen 


‘* Each moss, each shell, 
Each crawling insect in the dust, holds a rank, 
Important in the plans of him 
Who framed their state of being; 
Holds a rank, which lost, would break the chain, 
And leave behind a gap, that Nature’s self would ruc.” 
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Vhe Little Preacher 


My little budding hyacinth 
Was standing on the sill ; 
Outside the snow was falling fast 
On dale, and copse, and hill. 
But my sweet little hyacinth 
Kept blooming all the day, 
And as I lay and watched it grow 
I seemed to hear it say: 
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“ What if the sun’s 
Hidden from sight ! 
Somewhere it’s shining, 
Somewhere it’s bright. 


“ So be of good cheer, 
Storms will soon cease, 

Then a bright future 
Will bring thee peace. 


** We must be brave, 
Never repine ; 
God hath appointed 
Thy lot and mine. 


“ Strengthen thine heart, 
Do not give way— 
This is the lesson 
I teach to-day.” 


My little preacher hyacinth 
Had preached its sermon through, 
And though I found it was a dream, 
I needed it—do you ?—Se/. 


Teachers’ Letters 
Seat Work 


(From an ungraded school.) 


Dear Editor : 

[ noticed in Primary EpucaTion your request for seat work 
suggestions. 

In my school work, especially this year, as I have so many 
pupils, [ have always had difficulty in deciding just what to pro- 
vide for seat. work. I do not mean by that, work that is merely 
to keep the children out of mischief, but work that would be a 
help in their lessons. Perhaps if I give a list of a few of the 
things I do, it may be a help to other teachers of ungraded 
schools. 

All the suggestions I enclose, I have carried out successfully. 

Primary Grade.—I write any words, numbers, or facts of 
numbers that [ wish them to learn on their desks with crayon 
and have them fill these out with corn. 

I give pupils pages of old readers and let them find words or 
sounds that they know. 

I give pupils a piece of tissue paper the size of a page of their 
reading books, and have them lay it on their page and print their 
lesson on it. 

I write questions, composed of words the pupils know well, on 
the blackboard, and have children copy questions and write 
answers to these questions using only the words that were used 
in the questions. 

A soon as pupils can write some words from memory I write a 
few words on board — have children write sentences about them. 

First and Second Reader Grades.—Write questions on board 
and have children copy and write answers. 

I cut pictures from old readers or papers and have children 
paste them in a notebook and write a story about them. 

I have pupils write months of the year and days of the week; 
holidays with the dates. 

Pupils copy some letter that may be in their reader, or some 
poem from blackboard. 

We use dominoes, either real ones or home-made, and have 
them write number stories about facts they find on them; of 
course, not until after they have had drill in telling these stories 
beforehand in class. 

Pupils are given a circle of cardboard to make the face of a 
clock on it. If it were possible, I would have children cut the 
circle, but I would have a real circle rather than one drawn on 
paper, hecause it would seem more like a real clock. 

For the older pupils I make collections of articles and pictures 
of interest and paste them in a book. For instance, I have one 
book filled with pictures with descriptions of scenes and interest- 
ing places of the United States, and other books similar on 
Europe, Asia, South America, etc. 

I have another book filled with portraits of authors, statesmen, 
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etc., with interesting anecdotes about them; still another book 
about the ‘* Brownies” and their tour around the world. 
TEACHER. 
Babylon, L. I. 


Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Dear Madam :— I find in Primary Epvucation that diecussion 
of seat work is solicited. 

I am a teacher of primary work, of little experience, and find 
some difficulty in supplying seat work, or busy work, for my 
little ones that will be both entertaining and profitable, and would 
be glad to exchange ideas with some of your readers. I have 
tried many ways, but still feel the great need of something new 
and attractive. 

I get some good results from writing a new word on the 
board with the diacritical marks. Then use the same word in 
short sentences on slips of paper, letting the pupil try to master 
the new word, also to copy the sent«nce on slate or paper. If he 
has had sufficient drill in phonics he will be able to master the 
new word and read the sentence without assistance. 

If some teachers would give their own little devices for such 
busy work I believe it would be very helpful to many of us. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) H. E. Fiss. 

Elmira Heights, N. Y. 


A Common Difficulty 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I am a third grade teacher. The children who come to me 
have done some ‘‘ Speer” work and a little in ‘‘ Walsh.” We 
manage to be happy through the drill work of the multiplication 
tables, etc. In fact we have very little trouble with the tools of 
arithmetic; but we come to grief over the problems. 

In the first place it is difficult to lead the children to see that 
every problem is but the statement of some one’s every day 
affairs and calls only for every day common sense and reason. 

In the second place it is most difficult to get accurate state- 
ments about these problems. The child who can easily see that 
if 6 marbles are divided among 3 children, one child will get less 
marbles than the three have,—finds it almost impossible to see 
why it isn’t rigkt, or rather true, to say, ‘‘6 marbles divided by 
8 children.” If he puts his work on paper or board he will follow 
one of these styles,— : 

3 children )6 marbles 3)6 
2 marbles - 2 marbles 


Or, in a problem for multiplication, a child naturally picks out 
the small number for the multiplier regardless of reason. If 1 
doll costs 5 cents, 6 dolls will cost 


6 dolls 6 dolls 
5 cents or 3 
30 cents 80 dolis 


It is very hard for him to see that the quantity being 6 times as 
much, the cost will increase in proportion (of course I don’t tell 
them that), and that is the only reason for multiplying and for 
multiplying by the 6. It reduces itself, with me, to a question of 
relative quantities ; but I remember that I saw no reason or sense 
in it, when a child. 

It seems to me that if a problem is not above a child, it is not 
beyond him to express it accurately —to ‘*‘ make his figures tell 
the truth.” I have worked harder on these points than on any 
others in arithmetic; but the teachers beyond me are not en- 
couraging as to results. 

Yours sincerely, 


Lanark, Jil. HELEN NOBLE. 


One Way to Rest the Brain 


Take down the hair, gather it in the left hand, and with a 
sponge dipped in hot water, apply it to the back of the 
neck, leaning the head forward so that the water will run 
down into the bowl. This brings the blood from the brain 
by the application of heat directly to the great nerve center. 
Then a half hour’s absolute. rest immediately after and the 
«¢ don’t care’ that should go with it will relieve the brain 
weariness after a day at school.—.Se/. 


Parent. I know, of course, you are not expected to teach re- 
ligious dogma in the public schools, but [ do think we are en- 
titled to ask that you inculcate at least the elementary principles 
of sound ethics. 

Teacher (by virtue of a pull). I don’t know about that, ma’am 
I believe the School Board has shut down on fads this year. 


“ Merrily the little leopard frogs trill, ‘ Pr-r-1, pr-r-r, spring is here 
pr-r-r, pr-r-r l? 

“And the old frogs croak their deep bass, ‘ 70-6-b, 6-6-6, winter is 
gone, 44-d-d, ¢b-b-6/’” 
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Letter From a Teacher- 


Student II 


My dear Julia: 

So you really feel that “one or two of the hints I gave 
opened your eyes to some of your faults?”” And you want 
me to continue giving you the benefit of my lessons? Well 
I wrote the other letter to punish you for all the advice you 
had given me when I| didn’t want it. After that confession 
I shall proceed to enlighten you to the best of my ability. 

Do you remember the arguments we used to get into over 
‘will and shall”? Hereafter I shall boldly use whichever 
one happens to come first, because we have been told that 
in the next fifty years there will be no distinction ; that cul- 
tivated people will use “ don’t for doesn’t,” and will be con- 
sidered simply idiomatic instead of ungrammatical. That’s 
consoling, but I fear that many who have not heard the 
prophecy will try to disguise their ignorance by contractions, 
as they have always done. 

“Too loose’ in vivid red confronted me several times 
and meant as much to me as if written in Sanscrit. I con- 
sulted Newcomer diligently, but found no explanation; so 
was obliged to enter the field with ten or twelve other 
anxious inquirers, and I managed to get a fraction of a 
minute of the teacher’s time. 

“You use the semicolon too much,’’ quoth my master. 
‘It is a tremendous power-and should be used carefully.” 

«‘ What shall I do?” said I meekly. “ Use periods?” 

“Use proper connectives,” said he, and the interview 
ended. 

Since then I have ceased trying to decide what the topic 
sentence of a paragraph is, and have turned my attention to 
connectives. It is a vast subject and more interesting than 
paragraphing. Haven't we said “ tall but slender,” “ dressed 
elegantly but simply” and kindred expressions, and never 
knew we were trampling the laws of rhetoric under foot? 
“But” is used to show strong contrast ; so remember it, please. 
When one wishes to show subtle shades of thought, use many 
connectives ; when vigor and sensation are the objects de- 
sired, use few. George Eliot uses many ; Emerson few, con- 
sequently he is not clear; Kipling just storms along without 
any ; but Kiplings are rare. 

This sentence, which I thought good and feit rather 
injured to have criticised, was marked “ loose’: “We 
noticed the red tiles, the brilliant green cabins, the yellow 
street cars and the word Dutchy began to have a special 
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significance ; ’’ corrected, or tightened, rather, it read: As 
we noticed, etc., leaving the word “and” out. I was sur- 
prised to see the gain and began to believe in connectives 
more than ever. 

For one lesson we were asked to write a few notes about 
some picture or statue in the Art Institute, and then write a 
theme based upon them. You know how I see a picture ; 
the biggest thing in it is the only object I notice, so I 
wasn’t very happy as I wandered around pondering how I . 
could write a theme on three or four jotted words. I came 
across “‘ Amsterca.n’’ and it seemed so full of detail that I 
felt encouraged to try. I certainly expected to have these 
notes held up as “ terrible examples,”’ but instead they were 
read as “specific,” and that, let me tell you, is the highest 
praise awarded notes. Now to be “specific,” details which 
are not observed by the common eye and yet which add to 
the picture to be presented, must be mentioned ; as I put in 
everything in the painting I could hardly miss some points 
others did not see, but the advice is “ Leave out skilfully.” 

My dear, you may murder your relatives and hope for 
pardon, but if you split your infinitives-you are lost. That 
at least is what Tommy’s schoolmaster said (of course you 
have read “ Tommy and Grisel’’?) and I think our master 
agrees with him. Under great provocation you may put one 
word between the parts, but no more ; so never, never let me 
see, “I had, according to his idea, forgotten my most im- 
portant points,” or sentences like that. Try also to remem- 
ber that the tide of favor is setting toward placing modifying 
words before—instead of after the verb. Stevenson does it, 
and he is good authority for nearly everything. 

I had a severe shock one day; a big red “B” stared at 
me. I asked one of the girls what it meant and she said 
impressively, “ Barbarism.”’ I felt as if I had used language 
unfit for publication, but after I had recovered I studied the 
barbarous word, “‘squatty,” and realized that while it was 
far from elegant, still it was decent. After I had consulted 
the dictionary I thought “ barbarous ” a most frightful word 
for a small offense. And don’t be tempted to say “so very 
much,” because if you do you will be guilty of a solecism. 

Our teacher, in a mournful mood one morning, said he had 
been thinking that he had no right to attempt anything 
further in rhetoric until our sentence structure was better, 
and then he put upon the board some of the sentences from 
the themes. Some of them were hopeless, but I pondered 
a long while and then could not teil where this one was in- 
correct ; “* They shook hands, which instantly put them on 
good terms.’’ I thought it purest English and nodded an 
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emphatic approval to the reply “which refers to shook 
hands,” but “ which” never refers to anything but ome word, 
my dear. Did you know that? I wonder how many times I 
have sent manuscripts full of “‘which’’ referring to anything : 
at all phrases, clauses and perhaps once in a while to a word. 
I am surprised, now, that my New York editor let me off so 
easy ; split infinitives; will or shall, poor paragraphing and 
pronouns with no antecedents, to say nothing of the mis- 
takes which have not been brought to my attention yet, 
adorning every page. I am covered with sack-cloth and 
ashes. I think that finishes the list of offenses so far. | 
know you are no better than I am; so don’t be conceited. 
The course is only half over ; by the time it is finished I ex- 
pect I shall have no courage left to write even to an illiterate 
friend like you. 

If it were not that I had one of my attempts read, not for 
a “horrible example ” (that phrase has a peculiar fascina- 
tion), but because of its excellence, I would feel like giving 
up. Iam going to have the chef a’euvre framed. I know 
I shall never be able to achieve another. 

Good bye, 
OLIvE J. Carey. 


Why do the Leaves of Oak Trees 
Cling? 


(The editor wrote Professor Bailey, Chief of the Bureau 
of Nature Study, Cornell University, and asked this question 
about oak leaves. His answer is given here that others may. 
have the benefif of it.) 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg : ; 

I wish I could tell you just why the leaves of oak trees do 
not drop in the fall as the leaves of other trees do. There 
are two questions involved : First, the mere mechanism or 
anatomy of the subject; and second, the utility or ultimate 
reasons why. A leaf is held on the tree by the fibers (fibro- 
vascular bundles) which run from the plant into the leaf 
stem. They are also held in place by the firm union of the 
cells of the leaf stalk and the stem. As the season advances, 
articulation is made between the leaf stalk and the stem of 
. the plant, and the fibro-vascular bundles are cut off or so 
much reduced as to break. In some plants the articulation 
takes place early and very completely, whereas in other 
plants it is incomplete at the close of the season, and the 
leaves, therefore, hang on. Such leaves are nearly always 
pushed off the following spring by the swelling of the twig 
and the growing of the bud. This bud lies in the axil just 
above the leaf. It was formed the fall before. Its mission 
is to make a branch. When, therefore, it begins to swell 
and elongate, the old leaf is pushed off. In nearly all 
plants the leaves drop naturally in the fall, but in the beech, 
oak, and a few others, the articulation is not complete and 
the leaves hang until the swelling branch and the growing 
bud push them off. 

Yours most truly, 
L. H. BalLry 


Back Hand Vertical Writing 


««Whenever the teacher relaxes her efforts to make the 
writing vertical it becomes back hand, so as not to be 
vertical at all. This tendency is universal. The cause 
seems to be the resultant in the parallelogram of forces. 
The strokes of the letters are down; the direction is from 
left to right; so when the hand is moving both up and 
down and from left to right there results an angle and the 
slant is greater as the speed increases.” 
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Martha and Mary 


A Study of Type and Temperament 
Jutia E. Peck 


ARTHA is careful and troubled about many things. 
Mary loves to sit at the feet of master-minds. 


Accustomed to speak from a platform, Martha has 
acquired an authoritative manner, and even in 
ordinary conversation speaks as though addressing an audi- 
ence. By contrast to Martha’s authoritative and dictatorial 
manner, you would notice that Mary is a listener rather than 
a speaker. Mary is the one to whom you would naturally 
turn for sympathy and advice if your children misbehaved. 
Martha devotes herself to her work to the exclusion of 
outside interests. Martha’s is a life of self-sacrifice which is 
conscious of the full measure of its devotion. There is no 
spontaneity of love and enthusiasm ; rather is it a devotion 
which is carefully weighed in the balances and laid on the 
altar of education. 

Mary’s is a devotion which is not limited by the dictates 
of conscience, neither is she faithful from a sense of duty. 
Her devotion is from a spontaneous affection for the chil- 
dren and a natural instinct to “ mother” every helpless 
creature within her reach. 

“ There is a humility,” said Phillips Brooks, “‘ which some 
men are too humble ever to feel, a distrust of self which some 
men are too forgetful of self ever to experience.” Mary is 
too forgetful of self to compare her methods with others, to 
realize that she is extremely original, or to realize that she is 
working out ideals that are the gift of the Spirit,—a gift that 
comes not by borrowing other people’s methods, neither 
does it come by fasting and prayer; but it comes to the 
possessor as the talent for nest-building comes to a bird. 

Martha has so little interest outside her school, that if she 
knows anything about the topics of the time, it is purely by 
accident. 

Martha always lines her bureau drawers with newspapers, 
and when she sets them to rights of a Saturday morning, her 
eye will catch items of news which are an old story to the 
other people ; but Martha’s authoritative manner in announc- 
ing this intelligence silences her hearers, though they are 
inclined to mutter under their breath the prayer of the child 
quoted in Zhe Sunday-School Times, “ Lord, forgive us our 
chestnuts.” 

Martha’s face, which gave promise of beauty in her youth, 
is growing lined and careworn. Mary, who was rather a 
homely, angular little girl, is taking on rounded curves in 
face and figure. ‘“ Mothering” her flock is so much a part 
of Mary’s nature, and she is in such perfect harmony with 
her environment, that her face has a Madonna-like beauty. 
“‘ Sister of Mercy,” the children’s parents call her. 

What is Martha called? ‘‘ An authority among primary 
educators.” 

Late in the spring term, Martha and Mary were invited to 
take tea with the high school principal. “I shall wear my 
primary graduating dress,” said Mary. “You'll soil and 
rumple it,” said Martha, “a shirt waist is plenty good 
enough. Wonder why he invites us instead of the teachers 
of his own grade.” “Our children will soon be in his 
grade,” Mary replied. “ Possibly he has an eye to the 
future of our flock.” 

This remark was not lost upon Martha, who determined to 
give the principal much valuable information about scientific 
primary methods. “Mary anticipated a rare treat in listening 
to his brilliant conversation. 

Martha’s exceedingly plain dress on this occasion, donned 
with mathematical precision, was an outward expression of 
a mind devoted exclusively to school interests. Mary, with 
seeming disregard of the future, added finishing touches to 
her dainty white dress, in the shape of real lace and pink 
roses. ‘‘ You are dressed,” said Martha, disapprovingly, 
“like a lady of leisure.” ‘“ Why has a lady of leisure an 
exclusive right to pretty dresses?’’ asked Mary. 

The principal has a fad for collecting antiquities. Would 
Mary and Martha like to see them? Mary said “ Yes,” with 
keen interest. Martha said “ Yes,” with her lips, but her 
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eyes said, “ Rubbish!’’ ‘‘ What did I care,” said Martha, 
afterwards, “ for a ragged old cook-book of a by-gone cen- 
tury, or for his great-great-grandmother’s pewter sauce- 
pan?”’’ Mary examined everything on its right side, and on 
its wrong, sat in ancient chairs, read ancient manuscripts, 
and absorbed art history through eyes and ears. Her inter- 
est was rewarded by the gift of a paper shilling dated 1776. 
Martha brushed the dust of the antiquities off her black 
serge skirt, and literally shook the dust off her feet as she 
departed from that “ tiresome tea-party.” 

The principal had spoken of introducing certain branches 
of domestic science into his grade. Mary attempted to dis- 
cuss the plan with Martha as they started for home. “Iam 
not interested in methods outside the primary grade,’’ was 
Martha’s response. ‘Then, heaven have pity on your 
children !” thought the principal, who overheard the remark. 

A year later Mary wrote a paper on “ History of Art in 
Our State,” for which the historical Society gave her a crisp 
new ten-dollar-bill. ‘Where did you get your material for 
that paper?” asked Martha. “ That night we took tea with 
the principal and looked at his old paintings, I became in- 
terested and have studied up the subject ever since,” was 
the reply... 

“T hardly glanced at his old stuff,” thought Martha. 
“ How will you spend your ten dollars?’ she asked. ‘On 
art decorations for my school-room,” “What! All that 
money? Why, you ought to spend it for books.” ‘‘ Books 
we have always with us,” said Mary, gently. “I can only 
have my children a few fleeting months, so why not make 
the most of our time together? Why not think our own 
thoughts, study our own collection of pictures, work out our 
own salvation, as well as to borrow out of books forever and 
a day, the thoughts of others on art and morality?” 

The teachers consider it a treat to take an eighteen-mile 
trolley ride of a Saturday to spend the day shopping in the 
city. Martha and Mary took this trip together in the spring 
term and wandered through the department stores with fem- 
inine interest. Mary spied a ready-made challie dress, 
which had a cream ground sprinkled with tiny pink roses, 
trimmed with pink ribbon to match. “ How the children 
would love that dress!”’ she exclaimed. “It’s not a very 
good quality,” said the practical Martha, “and it is unsuit- 
able for school wear.” “ It’s cheap and pretty, and I could 
wear an apron,” said Mary. “It’s worth while to give the 
children such complete satisfaction as they would take in 
those pink ribbons and roses.’’ “It will scarcely last you a 
term,” remonstrated Martha. “Then I’ll get another!” 
exclaimed the extravagant Mary. 

Martha bought a black brilliantine with black velvet collar 
and cuffs. ‘‘ This is serviceable and durable, and will shed 
dust,’’ said the business-like Martha. “ Black is dismal and 
the children detest it,’’ was Mary’s comment as she bore 
home in triumph the pretty challie. Was she rewarded, 
think you, when the children daily patted the ribbons with 
delight, and stroked the folds of the dainty dress with affec- 
tionate approval ? 

Martha’s children eyed her new black dress with seeming 
indifference and she never knew how much they disliked it 
until she wore a bright gingham one day and heard a buzz of 
pleased surprise go over her room. 

“* Teachers’ Institute’ was held at the close of the school 


year. “I’m tired!” said Mary. ‘“ Wish I need not attend.’ 


Martha seemed to be made of cast-iron, and scented the 
Institute from afar, as a war-horse scents battle. “It’s the 
breath of life to her nostrils,” thought Mary. 

The day of the Institute was cold and rainy. Martha 


_ wore an old dress and a battered hat. Mary appeared ina 


new cloth suit with hat to match, looking as fresh as a June 
rose. ‘ You extravagant creature!’’ exclaimed Martha. 
‘‘ Why do you wear your best clothes here?” “I am not 
going to have those platform speakers remark as they did 
last year, ‘What a dragged-out looking set of women!’” 
was Mary’s emphatic reply. 

“I do feel dragged-out,” she continued, “but 1 may be 
able to disguise the fact by putting on my glad clothes.” 

“We are to have a lecture this morning by Professor 
Fledgeling,” announced Martha, “on the subject, ‘ Nature 
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Study in the Primary Grade.’’’ Mary looked thoughtfully 
over the program. “ The high school teachers are to have a 
lecture on ‘The Survival of the Fittest.’ Wish I might 
hear that,” said Mary, longingly. ‘ You see, Martha, I 
know quite as much about Nature Study as that young 
Fiedgeling. What is the use of wasting any time in the 
primary department just because you happen to belong 
there? ‘The very fact that my children and I survived this 
year’s hard work shows that we are among the fittest, and I 
want to learn the laws governing the survival of such.” 

Mary walked deliberately into the high school room. .- 
“ What are you doing here?” asked a high school teacher 
“ Do let me eat of the crumbs that fall from your table,”’ 
whispered Mary. ‘“ My brains are not limited to primary 
food.” Mary drank in that lecture as a thirsty horse drinks 
from a mountain brook. F 

What about that lecture on “ Nature Study?” In the 
period devoted to discussion at the close of the lecture, 
young Professor Fledgeling was put through such a critical 
examination, such a calling to account for certain of his 
daring statements, by Martha, who handled his theories with- 
out gloves, that he vowed never again to lecture before “a 
parcel of women.” 

What did Martha gain by that lecture? The admiration 
of younger primary teachers who were too inexperienced to 
assume a critical attitude. Anything else? Possibly, the 
idea that her own opinions on primary education were 
altogether final. 

Martha taught in a summer school during the long vaca- 

tion and returned to work in the fall with a goodly sum of 
money in her pocket (and “that tired feeling ” in her head). 
Mary spent many weeks camping out with a party of geolo- 
gists and returned with a pocket full of rocks. 
_ Martha’s children met her with a graceful and formal 
hand-shake. Mary’s: children fairly tumbled over each 
other in their rush to her outspread arms, scattering her 
pocketful of rocks to the four points of the compass. 
Mary sat down on the grass while her children picked up 
the rocks, and then and there showed them some of the 
beauties and mysteries hidden, from the foundations of the 
earth, from those who care not, and revealed to those who 
are child-like and acceptive in their love for Nature’s 
handiwork. 

The bell rang, and still Mary sat there with her children, 
studying the beautiful specimens. “What are you doing 
here?” asked the superintendent. ‘Studying out here 
under the trees instead of in the house,’’ was Mary’s 
answer. The superintendent paused long enough to have 
the children show him the specimens and tell him what they 
had already learned on the subject of ‘ rock-making,” and 
then he marched off to Martha’s room where he encountered 
law and order personified. 

Martha’s face had already taken on its “ do-or-die-in-the- 
attempt’’ expression, and the absolute quiet of the room 
was broken only by the sound of swiftly moving pencils and 
the monotonous drone of recitation. 

As the superintendent looks with approval at this perfectly 
appointed school-room, and notes that its machinery is 
already oiled and in running order, he hears a ripple of 
laughter from Mary’s group under the trees, and a ringing 
childish voice shouts, “‘ That’s rose quartz and I know it. 
It’s ’most a hundred years since we saw you, Miss Mary.” 
Another voice rising louder than the first, shouts, “ Miss 
Mary said I could hold that mica, and tell why it peels off, 
and she’s coming to our house to supper.” 

“If John has four apples,’ drones a lifeless voice in 
Martha’s room. ‘The superintendent creeps softly through 
the hall, murmuring under his breath, “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” 


Oh, March that blusters and March that blows, 

What color under your footsteps glows! 

Beauty you summon from winter snows, 

And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 
—Celia Thaxter 
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Pictures for Schools 


At an exhibition of pictures at the Teachers’ College 
(N.Y.) by the Art Committee of the Public Education 
Association of New York, Miss Winifred Buck, Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on School Decoration, said : 

«Some people have objected to our work on the ground 
that we desired to make artists of children who .as yet did 
not know the commonest, most useful facts in life. Now 
the truth really is that pictures are one of the most effective 
means of teaching a child just these common facts. Indeed, 
the daily gazing at beautiful and interesting pictures does 
many things for a child’s mind, heart and character before 
it even develops artistic taste, much less artistic ambition or 
talent. 

“A very large number—perhaps a majority—of all the 
public school children in New York live in slums where they 
see so little of anything but bricks and paving stones that it 
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Scissors’ cutting for March 


is impossible for them to conceive of many things about 
which they read and study. In one of the schools of the 
overcrowded Tenth Ward, for example, a teacher gave as a 
subject for a composition ‘The Cow.’ When the essay on 
this subject was submitted to her she was surprised to find 
that the language and ideas in all were nearly the same. 
Upon further investigation she found that every child in the 
class had been obliged to consult an encyclopedia to get in- 
formation about ‘the cow,’ for none of them knew from 
personal observation what the animal was like. 

“ As long as there are many children as ignorant of nature 
as this, the fundamental idea that should guide the selection 
of pictures for their use is the power to instruct. As a 
matter of course, the picture must be beautiful. An eleva- 
tion of a railroad engine, drawn by the inventor, might be 
instructive, but Turner’s painting of a railroad train crossing 
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a bridge is a beautiful as well as an instructive picture of the 
same subject. Again, a photograph from life of the prize 
ox at a county fair might be instructive, but a photograph 
of a painting by Troyon would be equally so, and would be 
a beautiful picture as well. 

“ Another thing to be considered in choosing the subject 
of a picture is the class of children for whom it is intended, 
for what would be a revelation of wonders to a tenth ward 
child might seem commonplace and uninteresting to a pupil 
in the twenty-second. Asa rule, however, beginning with 
the littlest children in the poorest localities, the best in- 
structive pictures are those of birds, animals, and flowers. 

When these pictures can be found in colors—clean, har- 
monious colors—they will serve a double purpose, for every 
one knows that color is often craved and needed like food. 
One little girl, who attended a school in a very poor district, 
was found to have pinned small bits of brightly colored rib- 
bons and cloth upon the wall near her bed. It turned out 
that she had made a regular practice of begging in shops 
for ‘samples,’ and these she pinned upon her wall, where 
she could feast her eyes upon them.” 


Learning from Savages 


Mr. Francis la Flesche, an Omaha Indian, has recently 
published an account of the training of children in the 
tepees of that tribe. 

“No child is permitted to interrupt an elder person, or to 
pass between two persons who are speaking,” says the 
author, “still less to come between them and the fire. We 
were strictly enjoined never to stare at strangers, nor to 
address anyone by his personal name without a title. 

“ From his earliest years the Omaha child was trained in 
the grammatical use of his native tongue. No mistake was 
allowed to pass uncorrected..- 

“ No Indian parent ever whips his child. When it com- 
mits a fault, the entire family assembles in solemn conclave, 
and it is summoned and reproved with such gravity that it 
never forgets the lesson.” 

These are not civilized red men, but the class known to 
us as “ savages.”’ 





Reading for Growth 


At least one-half of the time set apart for reading in the 
first five or six grades of school should be devoted to that 
sort of reading which gives little conscious heed to the me- 
chanics of reading, but in which the children live and move 
and have their being in an ideal companionship, and in the 
midst of scenes and events that tend to build up high ideals 
of character and modes of living. In this way the supple- 
mentary reading will become the strongest influence in 
character building in the elementary schools, and, too, the 
children will become much better readers from the stand- 
point of expression. Nothing improves the elocution so 
much as a strong desire to give utterance to what is part of 
one’s own thoughts and feelings. — George P. Brown 





Insects in Winter 


Late in .wtumn the land snails crawl beneath logs and 
burrowing deep into the soft mold, go far into their shells. 
Then with a mucous secretion the snail forms a thin trans- 
parent skin or membrane across the opening of the shell. 
But this is not enough for his comfort and he makes another 
a little farther within, letting the first act as a storm door, 
and making the interior of the shell perfectly air tight. 
There for five or six months he sleeps, and when the spring 
breezes blow up from the south he breaks down both his 
doors, eats them and goes out with his home on his back to 
seek fresh leaves for food. 
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Kerm Archibald and Quentin 


The Roosevelt Children 


About the Children of Vice- 
President Rooséveit 


Alice considers herself a grown-up now; Theodore 
was thirteen last September; Kermit, just two years 
younger; Ethel, nine years old; Archibald Bulloch, six, and 
Quentin, just three. There is a significance about their 
given names, which were not chosen for them at a venture 
or culled out of the pages of popular novels. Theodore ex- 
plains itself—the third Roosevelt of that name in direct suc- 
cession beginning with Theodore, the New York merchant 
and importer of glassware, father of the Vice-President. 
Kermit, one might suppose to be some ancient Holland 
name, taken from the remote history of the Roosevelts ; 
remote its origin may be, but it is Manx, not Dutch—Celtic, 
not Teutonic—commemorating its bearer’s descent from an 
ancestor in that quaint island and starting him in life with 
one presumably unique possession. Of the rest, “ Archie’s”’ 


first and second names both connect him with the Scottish - 


ancestry, the Bulloch family, which settled in the Southern 
States and is still as well known in Dixie as it was in the 
days of the Confederacy, when one of its members fired the 


. 


last gun on board Semmes’s A/adama. And, lastly, the fiery 
French Huguenot strain is duly honored in Quentin, the 
baby. It has often been remarked that Theodore Roosevelt 
lacks much of being a typical phlegmatic Dutchman, and if 
one looks a little into his family history there is found 
reason in plenty why the Dutch phlegm should have long 
ago been fully countervailed by successive admixtures of 
Celtic fire from French, British, and Irish sources. 

An Albany Academy boy, who never tires of singing the 
praises of his school, was asked: “Is it true that young 
‘Teddy’ Roosevelt goes to your school? ‘Tell us all about 
him.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “ he does go to our school and be- 
longs to the battalion, but there is mighty little to tell about 
him. You might be with him ever so often and never know 
from anything that he would say that he was the Governor’s 
son, and if there’s anything ‘ stuck up’ about him the boys 
in the academy never knew it. He is always ready fora 
scrap and seems to enjoy that sort of thing. We are sorry 
that he will leave the school, for he is a nice boy, just the 
kind that wears well, and he would become one of the most 
popular students before he reached the graduating class.” 

— New York Tribune 





Inauguration Day 


Make the most of it this year.. The children in the two low- 
est rooms do not remember anything about the last one. A 
page or two, you see, has been given to this event for the 
4th of March. Take an hour in the morning (last one of 
school session) and tell them what is going on in Washing- 
ton. Have the pictures of McKinley and Roosevelt in the 
room, and give a word-picture of how things are looking in 
Washington at that very hour. Brief sketches of the lives of 
the president and vice-president have been prepared to 
refresh memory and for language work in the higher grades 
—third and fourth. The photographs of the Roosevelt 
children have been obtained by special effort for the primary 
children. Let them see them and tell them their names. 
Then let them sing the song written especially for this hour, 
to the familiar “John Brown” melody. In fact, have a 
good time over inauguration day, and send the wee ones 
home treading on air because they live in a repudiic and are 
American citizens. Don’t forget to have plenty of flags. 


President McKinley 


Our President was born at Niles, Ohio, January 29, 1844. 
When he was two years of age his parents moved to Poland, 
where they made their home for many years. 

At school he was an earnest worker, and when he was 
sixteen he decided to become a lawyer. He knew it would 
not be an easy thing to secure a college education, for his 
father had a large family and was not rich. But his mother 
encouraged him in his ambition and helped him all she 
could. She took boarders to assist with the family expenses, 
and William worked in vacation at whatever he could find 
to do in order to support himself. 

Before William had finished the course at the Poland 
Seminary it seemed that he would have to give up his 
cherished plan. The family needed his help at home. An 
older sister, who had taught school and saved some money, 
gave her money to help educate the brother and he entered 
college. When the money was gone he, too became a 
teacher, and taught until the war began. 
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When Abraham Lincoln asked for soldiers from Ohio, 
William enlisted, though only eighteen. After he had been 
in the regiment a short time he was made sergeant. Then 
he rose to the rank of second lieutenant ; after this he was 
chosen aide-de-camp to General Hayes. 

President Hayes once said of him, “ The night was never 
too dark, the weather was never too cold, there was no sleet, 
or storm, or hail, or snow, or rain, that was in the way of 
his prompt performance of duty.” 

From eighteen to twenty-two he was in active service, 
and he was a fighter, as you will see if you read what Gen- 
eral Sheridan says about him in his memoirs. 

When William McKinley came home, he came with the 
rank of Major, and his commission was signed by Abraham 
Lincoln, whu wrote on it “ For gallant and meritorious 
services.” 

When he returned home he began to study law and. after 
a year and a half went to Albany, New York, where he took 
a course of lectures. In 1867, he was examined in law and 
admitted to the bar. 

He then went to Canton, Ohio, to practice Jaw and make 
his home. In 1876, he was elected to Congress. He was 
then thirty-two years old. 

In 1881, he was chosen to fill Garfield’s old place on an 
important committee, and it was not long before he made a 
reputation as a debater. He said pleasantly whatever he 
had to say, and became a power in congress. He was re- 
elected in 1890. 

After this, he was elected Governor of Ohio, and then was 
given the highest office which a man in our country can 
have, that of President. 


Story of Theodore Roosevelt 
A. E. A. 


N the 27th of October, forty-two years ago, a little 
boy- was born in the great city of New York. 


There was nothing unusual about this baby to show 

that he was to make a great man. But he was given 

a good old name with a grand meaning—Theodore, which 
means ‘Gift of God.” 

Little Theodore was not a strong, rosy-cheeked boy. 
was often ill, and his chest was weak and narrow. 

He was sent to a private school in New York until he was 
old enough to enter college. Then he went to Harvard. 

Theodore studied hard. He was fond of history. He 
liked, too, the books which told about the government of 
his state and country. 

But he did not spend all of his time in study. 

“1 made my health what it is,” he says. “I made up my 
mind to be strong and well and did everything to make 
myself so.” 

So, he wrestled and boxed and sparred. 
captain of the polo-team. 

Of his success in these sports, he tells: “I never came 
in first, but got more out of the exercise than those who did, 
because I enjoyed and never injured myself. I think I was 
a good deal of a wrestler.” 

At Harvard, young Roosevelt was called the champion 
light-weight boxer. He was always ready to “put on the 
gloves” with any of his fellow-students. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Roosevelt was elected to the 
Assembly of New York State. This was his first political 
office. 

In 1884, he bought a ranch in Dakota. He, himself, 
helped to build his home. It was made of hewn logs and 
stood in a clump of cotton-wood. It had-a broad veranda. 
Inside, elk and wolf-skins covered the floor. Comfortable 
rocking chairs stood about a big fireplace. 

Of the time spent in this western home, he says, “I was 
never happier in my life.” 


He 


He was made 
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Since 1886, Mr. Roosevelt’s name has been well known 
in politics. 

When the Spanish war broke out, Mr. Roosevelt made up 
a regiment of “cow-boys” and college men who had 
won laurels in college sports. “These were the brave 
“ Rough Riders” who with their daring, fearless leader, took 

ethe Hill of “San Juan” of which we heard so much. 

After the war, Mr. Roosevelt was elected Governor of New 
York state. On the Fourth of March, in the city of Wash- 
ington, he will be made Vice-President of our great United 
States. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a beautiful home at Oyster Bay, L. I. 
Above the big, open fire-place, in the hall, are horns of 
mountain sheep and goats. In this home live his six bright 
children whose pictures you see this month in Primary 
Epucation. His library is a big gun-room in the top of the 
house. In it are four thousand volumes—books of poetry, 
history, and out-of-door life. 

Mr. Roosevelt is, himself, a well-known writer. In one 
of his books he gives this motto which will do for boys and 
girls as well as for older people : 

“No one quality, or one virtue, is enough to insure suc- 
cess—vigor, honesty, common sense—all are needed. Men 
must play fair—there must be no shirking. Success can 
only come to the player who Aits the line hard.” 


Inauguration Song 


(Air: Battle Hymn of the Republic.) 
A. E. A. 
When the Fourth of March comes marching up the gay and 


gusty street, 
There’s a burst of stirring music, all the drums begin to 


beat, 
Flags are flashing in the sunshine, there's a tramp of many 
feet— 
"Way down in Washington. 
Chorus : 


All the drums are gaily beating, 

O’er and o’er good news repeating— 

All the nation joins in greeting— 
"Way down in Washington. 


When the great parade comes marching, all the air with 
gladness hums, 
Every foot is proudly stepping to the quick tap-tap of drums, 
Give three cheers, now, for McKinLEY — see! the Nation’s 
hero comes— 
Our loyal President. 


Chorus : 


All the drums, etc., 
Our loyal President. 


With the heroes of our country—each in uniform and belt— 
There’s an honest face and fearless ‘neath a hat of rough 


gray felt— 
Give three rousing cheers—Ae’s coming! Now hurrah—’tis 
ROOSEVELT ! 
Our brave Vice-President. 
Chorus : 


All the drums are gayly beating, 

O’er and o’er good news repeating— 

All the nation joins in greeting— 
Our brave Vice-President. 
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A Nature Study Diary VII 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
nung | 
AVE not artists and poets always 
terer, noisy and impudent? 
| I don’t wonder! We are cer- 
March weather. 
| The wind shouts through our 
| | the door it takes liberties with 
; our hats and cloaks. There is 
always something inexpressibly 
funny about an encounter between a human being and 
saw the principal coming to school this morning. The 
wind first relieved him of his gray hat. Instead of waiting 
after it on a dignified trot. As he reached for his well- 
worn head gear, it was snatched up again and whirled 
tossed lightly in the owner’s face. We shall not send up 
any naughty boys to be disciplined to-day, or complain of 
vently hope that the principal will not make us a visit until 
after he has forgotten his breezy experience. He was a 
rather slow in its action. It is fortunate for us that he did 
not see our smiles ! 
Jimmy 
has a new mood for every month in the year. 

To-day we brought into the warm room, our box of treas- 
the winter. We mean to be present, if possible, when 
things happen in that box. The box is covered with a piece 
things visible are the dried oak leaves lying on top of the 
earth, one oak-apple left over from our Nut Day decorations, 

These last were put away by the discoverer until there 
might be opportunity to examine them more carefully. I 
are wrapped closely round the twig. There is no doubt in 
my mind that they are clusters of eggs, though how they 
tell. Joe Franklin brought some just like them in December. 
His father says they are the tent-caterpillar eggs. I made 
could find, but I have said nothing about it since. To-day 
the children looked closely at the egg-masses, and feel sure 
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| | made March out to be a blus- 
| tainly having a taste of char- 
hall-ways and when we leave 
a March wind. We couldn’t help laughing when we 
for some one to run and fetch it, the schoolmaster started 
across a muddy street, while a handful of dusty snow was 
the janitor’s very obvious neglect of duty. We also fer- 
sorry sight. I’m glad he has a sense of humor, though 
The March wind reminds me of Jimmy Biggs. 
ures which had been stored in a hall closet since early in 
of old screen door but we can see what goes on. The only 
and some apple twigs. 
want to 4now what those brown shining masses are. They 
came there and who put them there so carefully I can not 
up my mind then, that we would collect and destroy all we 
that they can find them in the trees along the road. 


WEDNESDAY, March 8. 


It seems next to ridiculous to talk about robins and blue- 
birds when the thermometer hangs sullenly at the zero mark 
and drifts fill every hollow in the roadside. Yet that is just 
what we did to-day. We can’t afford to be behind time. 
We must be on hand to receive the birds and we are still 
firm in our convictions that the spring will be early. If it 
begins to be springy by the fifteenth of the month we shall 
be satisfied that the ground hog has made good his predic- 
tions and is the true prophet we believed him to be. 

What did we have to say about robins and bluebirds? 
Well, we remarked that they were the first birds we could 
expect. We said we didn’t blame them for taking a south- 
ern trip and avoiding this weather. We acknowledged that 
we would do likewise if we could. We compared the birds 
as to size, color, and habits, and discussed the probability of 
their finding food when they do come. I’m glad that I 
happen to know that robins eat earth-worms, but what blue- 
birds eat I haven't the faintest notion, The child who finds 
that out is going to confer a favor on his teacher. Mean- 
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while, I shall not wait for the children to find out for me. 

At home and at school during recess times several little 
folks are making bird houses. Finding that so many had 
taken the hint given last month, I determined to make a 
special feature of the bird house. On Friday of this week 
we are to exhibit. ‘The specimens of the children’s handi- 
work are to be displayed on the table, and we shall exchange 
notes and experiences in connection with their construction. 
Also, we shall talk about what birds we may expect as ten- 
ants. ‘Two spelling classes will give way to this informal. 
exercise. We shall spell all the hard words in the geography 
lesson to-day and to-morrow to make up for it. 


THURSDAY, March 9. 


We had no nature study to-day, but the air is full of 
pleasant mystery. Some of the children whose bird. houses 
are finished could not wait until to-morrow. I have been 
busy all day receiving and secreting lumpy and angly 
packages. It is almost like a’second Christmas. : 

I have found a perfect mine of information and inspira- 
tion in an old lady who lives next door to Mrs Judson. 
She is thought to be “queer”. by her townspeople, because 
she doesn’t seem to have any “ folks’? except cats, canary 
birds, a parrot, and a cabinet full of insects of all sorts and 
descriptions. Mrs. Judson sent me over one Sunday with a 
little basket of fruit and I found 
a perfect wonder-house. The 
presiding genius is a tall gray 
lady, extremely plain, but with 
the gentlest voice I have ever 
heard. I can’t wonder at her 
neighbors if they call her queer. 
She is certainly unlike other peo- 
ple and that constitutes queer- 
ness. Everyone calls her Miss 
Lucella. I visit her quite often 
now, as she has asked me to run 
in whenever I feel inclined. 
Folks say she spends a “ deal of 
time chasin’ off into the woods 
and meddas, come warm weather, 
’stid a’stayin’ to home an’ ’tendin’ 
the sewin’ s’ciety.” They don’t 
know where she goes, but are sure 
that it is sinful to “waste her 
time.” I hope she’ll ask me to 

go with her some time. 

* . I told Miss Lucella of our plan 
to display the bird houses to- 
morrow, and she looked so inter- 
ested and wistful that I invited 
her over to see them at half past three. Then she went 
out and took down a perfect little beauty of a house which 
had stood on a high post in her yard. 

‘‘Would you like to show this to the children?’’ she said. 
“T had it made ten years ago, and there has been a family 
of purple martins raised in it every year since.” 

I took it gladly, repeating still more cordially my invita- 
tion for her to join us to-morrow. She promised to come 
and seemed greatly pleased. 

Billy Todd is a boy whom I have had nothing to say 
about in this diary. He has all the undesirable traits of 
Jimmy Biggs and a few which are entirely his own. At 
least, I hope no other boy has them in quite this form. 
Jimmy has redeeming features. So, I thought, has Billy. 
Jimmy reveals himself and is honest. The other boy is, I 
regret to say, deceitful. He has not been a comfort to me. 
So far I have not found the redeeming qualities I felt sure 
Billy Todd was concealing from an unsympathetic public. 
I tried sympathy, I tried kindness, I tried individual in- 
struction, I don’t believe the boy is interested in anything. 
He scorns lessons, he plays marbles “ for keeps,” he baffles 
all my attempts to get near his inner life. At last I have 
reluctantly said, “I give up Billy Todd!” But I haven’t. 

I thought possibly the making of bird houses might appeal 
to Billy. He is “ handy” with his hands, and makes things 





The brown, shining masses of tent. 
caterpillar eggs are wrapped 
closely around the twig. 
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skillfully. But not until to-day have I seen signs of budding 
interest. And now I wish I hadn’t seen it. What I saw 
was a little pile of whittlings under Billy’s deSk. He must 
have been working on something in school time, which is 
against the spirit of the law of this enterprise. All bird 
houses were to be made outside of school hours by common 
consent. 

If I take Billy to task for this and refuse to give his bird 
house place on the exhibition table, I may lose this first 
chance to get hold of him. If I let the matter go, what will 
be the moral effect on the children who probably saw what 
was going on and knew I would discover it sooner or later? 
I must sleep over the matter, and it may solve itself. 


FRIDAY, March 10. 


The fever of exitement ran pretty high to-day, for most of 
the bird houses were in the building. All the morning my 
eye would wander towards Billy Todd’s side of the room. 
There was an unwonted air of industry there. I never saw 
Billy’s arithmetic lesson so tidy or his language paper so 
neatly folded. Billy himself looked different. His hands 
were really quite clean, and his hair showed evidences of 
care. He was the same Billy though. Perhaps it is only 
because the sun is so bright. Even Billy, the impossible, 
has felt that to-day is different from other days. 

About half past eleven, 
when I was watching the 
work of the C class in 
numbers, I passed _ by 
Billy’s desk. He looked 
-up from what he was do- 
ing. I lookeddown. He 
was fashioning the front 
door of a bird house. 

“T got my ‘rithmuttick 
all done an’ I thought I'd 
work a little on this so’s to 
get it done for th’ safter- 
noon,” he announced with- 
out a quiver. Now, there 
is a peculiarity about Billy’s 
deceit. One can tell by 
the way he acts whether to 
believe him or not. He 
certainly didn’t look as if 
he were trying to deceive 
me, but only hid his work 
that the others might not 
see what kind of a house 
he was making. So] said, 
“But, Billy, didn’t you 
know that the bird houses 
were not to be made in 
school time?” 

The boy looked so help- 
less and bewildered that I 
pitied him, and I saw a 
little hard line coming in 
his face. The line had been there before, and came readily. 

“Weren’t you here the day we talked that over?”’ I said. 

“No, ma’am,” said Billy, firmly, looking me straight in 
the eye. “I never heerd yuh say a thing about it. The 
boys tole me they was makin’ ’em an’ said they bet I 
could’t make one as good as them, an’ I bet I could. But I 
didn’t git started on mine until yisterday.”’ 

I confess that a heavy burden was lifted from my mind by 
this statement which I knew must be true. I made the 
matter all right with Billy, the hard line vanished, and he 
put away the box saying that he could finish it now at noon, 
he guessed. i 

When I marked the attendance to-night I looked at Billy 
Todd’s record and found a day charged against him two 
weeks ago. That must have beenthe time. Has day begun 
to break for Billy ? 

At three-thirty we put away every book and paper and 
pencil. Each child had written his name on a slip and 
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Some- 
how, I don’t know just how, twenty-three bird houses were 
unwrapped from twenty-three newspapers and carried by 


these labels were to be put on the bird houses. 


their admiring owners to the table. ‘Then we formed a pro- 
cession and moved slowly around the table. No noise or 
confusion, but quiet conversatjon about how the boxes were 
made. Some were laboriously fashioned of old cigar boxes, 
others of shingles, and still others of heavier boards. Some 
of them were in danger of losing their roofs which had been 
put on with nails which were too short. One was carefully 
covered with pieces of bark, while another was painted a 
bright blue. 

By far the pleasantest event of the afternoon was Miss 
Lucella’s visit. I asked her to tell us about the martin 
family. The children fairly shone with delight when she 
told them how she had watched the martins feed their 
young. The bird house which Miss Lucella had let me 
bring over was much admired. It was a type of successful 
tenement house and we got lots of helpful hints. We were 
told that birds were not likely to choose gayly colored 
houses, but preferred those which had a weather-beaten 
appearance, At this the owner of the bright blue house 
looked crestfallen, but Miss Lucella invited him to come 
over to her house and make one after her pattern. This 
made him cheerful again and the children saw the dear 
woman in a new light. 

We plied Miss Lucella 
with questions after school. 
She says that bluebirds 
may rest in our houses. 
That martins, swallows and 
wrens take her houses al- 
most as fast as she can put 
them up and that once a 
chickadee built in one. 
She said that very small 
boxes would do for the 
wrens and that often the 
bigger birds drive out the 
smaller ones if the open- 
ing is not very small. 
What a lot she knows, and 
she likes to help us. 


THURSDAY, March 16. 


We have kept a weather 
chart this month, the first 
we have tried. I was 
afraid this would not ap- 
peal to my pupils as worth 
their while. But just now, 
when weather and dates 
have some significance, 
they are eager to take no- 
tice and make notes on 
the changes of tempera- 
ture, rainfall, cloud and 
sunshine. We know that 
every hour of sunshine brings the robins nearer. 


Fripay, March 17. 


Last night I took some willow twigs over to Miss Lucella’s 
to find out if possible what they were bearing 
cones for. I never saw cones on willow trees 
before and I don’t believe they belong there. 
She knew the whole story. She says that these 
knobs which have the appearance of cones 
are not cones at all. They are gad/s. (I'll 
look that word up in the dictionary and let 
Miss Lucella go on with her story.) They be- 
gin to form in the spring and grow larger until 
fall and hang on the trees all winter. 

“Inside there is a little creature,” said 
Miss Lucella, calmly cutting one of the cones through the 
center. There it was, at least, there was something which 
rolled out of an oval cell at the very center of the cone. 





In the center of 
the cone there 
was an oval cell. 
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Now, why had I not cut that open and discovered the 
creature myself? I was provoked at my lack of ingenuity. 

“ But how did it get in there?” I said ; “and what makes 
the willow tree form a cone?” 

So Miss Lucella went to her book-shelf and took down a 
large gray book. The book was evidently one of her treas- 
ures, for she handled it with tenderness, even reverence. I 
could see that it was profusely illustrated and that it had a 
silver spider-web on the outside of the cover. 

She read aloud, while I marveled — 

* “Naturalists have speculated much as to the way galls are made to 
grow. It has been supposed that at the time the egg is laid there is de- 
posited in the tissue of the plant with it a drop of poison, which causes 
the abnormal growth. ‘There are certain kinds of galls which may be pro- 
duced in this way. But inthe case of certain gall insects the gall does 
not begin to form until the egg has hatched, while in other cases the gall 
reaches its full size before the larva emerges. 

It is a remarkable fact that each species of gall-insect infesis a special 
part of one or more particular species of plant, gnd the gall produced by 
each species of insect is of a definite form. Hence, when an entomolo- 
gist who has studied these insects sees a familiar gall, he Knows at once 
what species of insect produced it. 

Oné of the most common and conspicuous of the galls made by gall- 
gnats, is the pine-cone willow-gall. This often occurs in great abundance 
on the twigs of the heart-leaved willow. The gall is a deformed and en- 
larged bud; the lengthening of the stem is checked by the injury caused 
by the larva; but leaves continue to be developed. These are scale-like 
and being crowded on the shortened stem form the cone-shaped growth. 
The adult fly lays its eggs in the newly started buds of the willow. The 
larva soon hatches and remains in the heart of the gall until spring. 
Then from the cell at the center of the cone the adult forces its way into 
the open air as soon as the buds of the willow begin to swell.” 


Miss Lucella closéd the book and replaced it on her shelf. 
“It happens just as it says in that book,” she said. “One 
year I kept some of the twigs in a jar covered with net, and 
the little gray flies came out, one for each cone.” 

Whereupon I made a resolution. If she can see things, 
so can we. 

The first robin! Reported by James Biggs, Douglas 
Center. He saw it yesterday. Miss Lucella told me pri- 
vately that once in a while a robin winters here, but we 
think Jimmie’s robin is from the sunny south. He brought 
good news, and the sun has been warming things for him 
for several days. All eyes are robin hunting now. Too 
busy to think about other things. Watching for robins takes 
my boys from the streets to the open fields. 


THURSDAY, March 23. 


To-night after school, Miss Lucella called to me from her 
back yard and I went and looked over the fence. If she 
had not warned me with an uplifted finger I should have 
laughed right out. There on her bit of a lawn was a robin, 
pertorming as I never saw robin perform before. The way 
his head went up and down in the grass showed how intent 
he was. He paid no attention tous. At last triumphant, 
he dragged from its burrow a long earth-worm. It had been 


* Adapted from Comstock’s ‘‘ Manual for the Study of Insects.” 
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a “tug of war,” and the robin was best fellow. ‘“ Rather 
bad for the worm,” you might say, and the robin might re- 
ply as an old fisherman did to me once, ‘ He hadn’t oughta 
been a worm!” 

I wonder if Billy Todd ever saw a robin get an earth- 
worm out of the ground. 

Miss Lucella says that she can tell when to expect the 
robins. She tells by watching for the earth-worms. “When 
I see the dead leaves under that oak tree standing up on 
end with their petioles in the ground, I put on my bonnet 
and go out to see robins.” 

What do you suppose Miss Lucella meant? 


FRIDAY, March 31. 


Spring is no longer coming! It is here! So say the 
birds. So say the toads and frogs which make the night 
vocal, if no worse, with their spring song. We find that 
there are so many things to claim our attention that we shall 
have to choose. Our winter bouquets are still beautiful. 
They well repaid for their care. We have several cherry 
blossoms, one peach, some maple fringes, and lots of pussy 
willows. 

The eggs which were on the apple twig hatched out and 
we had a lively family to care for. What to do with them 
I didn’t know. We sacrificed a few apple branches which 
had begun to put forth leaves in our window, but these did 
not last long. Rather than have the worms starve before 
our very eyes, I gave them over to Mr. Regan. I have not 
inquired what he did with them. 


We hope to follow out many of the lines of study spring 


and our previous experiences have suggested. Birds—surely 
we can not help watching “Aem. ‘Toads and frogs — we talk 
about them daily. Who could resist a polliwog? We have 
seven glass dishes of various sizes and shapes. ‘These are 
for water-babies of all sorts. April will bring some occu- 
pants for our home-made aquaria. 

Spring has already solved the mystery of the eggs on the 
apple twig, but there is more for us to learn before we know 
the history of the tent caterpillar’s life. We must do what 
we can with that before school is out. 

We watch the box daily now. We know that our tomato 
worm will do something soon, if it is still alive. It must be 
in that dirt somewhere, for it could not get out of the box. 

I, notice that George Franklin watches that cocoon he 
brought in last fall with loving and hopeful eyes. Those 
like it, which Flora and I found on the lilac bush, are pinned 
up on a window frame in plain sight. I suppose Miss 
Lucella could tell us all about these cocoons. We will not 
ask her yet, but learn all we can first. 

We are singing spring songs to-day. “ Birdies’ Ball,” 
“Qh, if 1 Were a Little Bird,” and “ Spring Does All She 
Can,” are favorites. Hail, April! We shall not mind your 
showers if you only smile now and then through your tears. 
P sure you fulfill all the promises March made for you ! 








IP al Xe “the sweet, rushing sound 
Of the streams as they burst off their white winter chains.” 
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Hiawatha’s Wigwam 
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Fig. 1. 


Materials required :— an ordinary square of folding paper, 
scissors, and paste for each child. Either library, or snow 
paste, obtained at the druggist’s, is preferable to mucilage. 

“Fold one corner of your square over on the opposite 
corner; crease. Open, and do the same way with the two 
remaining corners. When you open your paper, what do 
you find?” (Fig. 1.) 

“T see four triangles.”’ 

“We have the diagonal diameters of our squares.” 

“‘Now place your square on your desk with one edge 
parallel with the front edge of your desk. Fold the nearest 
edge over to meet the farthest one. Crease, and open. 
(Fig. 2.) Take up. your square by the two corners nearer 
you, holding one corner in each hand. Now bring these 
two corners together, and crease on the lines you creased 
before, so that the triangle between the two corners will be 
shut in out of sight. (Fig. 3.) 

‘Paste these two creases together, and when the paste 
dries, cut away the triangle you folded inside. Now your 
wigwam will stand on your desk. But is it finished? Where 
will the smoke go out?” 

“Oh, let us cut a little hole in the top for it.’’ 

“Very well. Sut how will Hiawatha get into his home ?”’ 

** We will have to fnake a door for him !”’ 


Snow Play 


A Physical Exercise 


The children look at the gray clouds overhead to see if it 
is going to snow. ‘When the storm begins, they imitate the 
fall of the flakes. The little ones kneel to pick up the 
snow, which they make into hard balls and throw far away. 
When cold, they jump from one foot to the other, and rub 
their hands briskly together to warm them. Then they 
amuse themselves by watching their breath freeze in the 
frosty air. 


I. Head Bending Backward . ‘ : , 6 
Hands Clasped on Desk. 


Looking at Clouds. 

Take position of Hands Clasped on Desk. 
Steadily bend the head backward, stretching 
the neck in front and raising the chest. 
Steadily raise to erect position. 

( Backward. 


Signals . ‘ . , | Upward. 
II. Arm Raising Obliquely Upward ° 8 
Falling Snow. 


Raise the extended arms obliquely upward, with 
wrists leading, and lower in the same manner. 
As the arms descend, move the fingers one 
after the other. Pupils imitate teacher. 


III. Rising. ~ 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


“So you will. Turn the wigwam around until the side 
with the crease up the middle of it is toward you. Half of 
an inch to.the right of this middle crease cut up an inch 
into the side of the tent. Half of an inch to the left of the 
crease do the same. 























Fig 4 


“ Now, whenever Hiawatha or Nokomis wish to enter, all 
they need do is to lift up this flap you have made. As it is 
warm to-day, you may fold it up and crease it (Fig. 4), if 
you like, to let the breezes blow in and fan our little Indian 
boy as he lies within his wigwam.” 


Kneelin ee ee ee a 
IV. 1 Arm Hxercise. 
Snow Balling. 

Kneel on the right knee and pretend to pick up 
snow. Rise, and press the snow into a ball. 
Raise right arm to a position for throwing, 
then throw with force. 

Repeat, kneeling on the left knee, and throw 
with the left arm. 

( Down. 

| Op. 

| Press. 
Ready. 
Throw. 


Signals 


V. Running in Place. 
Hands on Hips. 
Warming Feet 
Take position of Handson Hips. Spring lightly 
from the ball of one foot to the ball of the 
other, keeping the body erect and raising the 
feet high in the back. 
At first let one row take the exercise, followed 
' by the others in quick succession. 
Position. 


( Right. ) 
| Left. ¢ Halt. 


Run. 


Hands Down, 
VI. Hand Friction. 


Signals 
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Warming Hands. 


Place the palms together so that the fingers 
point toward the front, and rub hands briskly 


together. 
in ( Rud. 
Signals . 1 Stop. 
VII. Breathing 
Watching Breath. 
Take a deep breath through the nose. Exhale 


slowly through the mouth as when watching 
the breath on a frosty day. 
Signal , ‘ , 


VIII. Sitting. 
(From Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary Schools. 


By Rebecca Stoneroad. D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 
By permission. ) 


Breathe. 


How the Series, “Life and Prod- 
uets in Hot Countries,” is used 


by Different Teachers 


Dear Editor: 

I want to tell, you how we study “ Life and Products in 
Hot Countries.” These stories furnish interesting and de- 
lightful reading lessons for my third grade pupils on Friday 
afternoons. It is a change from the regular reading lessons 
and we all know tat a change inspires interest and enthusi- 
asm in children. 


The lessons are not only valuable because of the interest 


manifested, however, but they are extremely instructive. 
What child does not delight in reading about the banana ?- 
also the ginger and allspice which, they have often seen their 
mothers use in the pumpkin pie and ginger-bread, so dear 
to the childish heart ? 

When ’tis time to prepare the reading lesson on Friday, I 
pass to the members of the class the slips, numbered. In 
addition I have the little pictures that come with 
PRIMARY EDUCATION neatly mounted on stiff, colored card- 
board and give to each child three or four slips and the 
picture. As he reads, if there is any mention made of any- 
thing in the picture, he can see for himself. 

I bring the specimens in the school-room for them to see, 
the banana, root of ginger, and allspice berries, also the 
ground ginger and allspice, which adds to the interest. 

The language lesson follows the reading lesson, and on the 
same day, for the language lesson, I require neatly-written, 
nicely-worded sentences or compositions on the subject we 
have read about. 

A great many of the pupils had never seen root of ginger, 
and I am sure those lessons on ginger will never be forgot- 
ten by them for “seeing is knowing,” and asa rule “ know- 
ing is remembering.” Several in the class have said, “ I like 
them lessons — wish’t we could have them kind oftener.”’ 

I keep the pictures I have mounted and at the end of the 
term I intend giving them to the class, which I know they 
will prize highly. 

I hope other teachers that take Primary Epucation do 
not let these lessons pass by without thorough inspection, 
and I sincerely hope those that do use them as reading les- 


sons in their schools reap as great benefit from them as 
we do. 





Niva M. Sniru. 
District School, Baylis, /l/. 


To the Editor of Primary EpucatIion. 

We, my third and fourth grade pupils and myself, are 
having a glorious time with ‘ Life and Products in the Hot 
Countries.”” We must, at least, be discovering some of the 
many things to be made of these lessons, but your question 
is, ‘ What are you doing ?”’ 

I prepared the pictures at home, cut and mounted them. 
Before giving them out or reading the story of the Banana, 
we had a talk on foreign lands, reviewing other talks. Then 
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I gave the pictures into the children’s hands explaining then, 
briefly. Then followed the half-read, half-told story, fre. 
quently referring to the pictures. It was a morning long to 
be remembered ; nothing seemed to escape the children. 
The island ; the blue ocean dashing all around it; the col- 
ored people and, the most marveled at, the banana tree 
They seemed to just see the fruit develop from the beautifu; 
pink blossoms to the full-grown bananas as we vee them ir, 
our fruit stores and are quite free to tell the dealer he hangs 
them “upside down.” ‘This lesson was take on Monday ; 
on Wednesday it was retold by the children, and on Friday 
written by them with good results. 

We were looking for something else from the hot coun- 
tries when the November number came and we found it to 
be allspice and ginger. We treated this iesson as we did the 
previous one and with just as good results. As yet we have 
not made use of the lesson on Japat. but shall do so soon. 
We are prepared to enjoy it. 

For the personal benefit and pleasure that these lessons 
are bringing to me I most heartily thank the author and the 
editor. 

I am most cordially yours, 
N. B. GorMaAN. 

Melrose, Wis. 


Dear Editor : 

Here we have been enjoying each issue of the supple- 
ment, “ Life and Products in the Hot Countries,’ and 
haven’t given you an inkling of the good times we’ve been 
having. 

Have just finished numbering and mounting on stiff 
paper the Story of Japan. 

To-morrow morning the illustrations, already cut apart, 
will be taken to school, where, upon the teacher’s desk, is a 
package of envelopes. Upon each one appears the name of 
a pupil« f the B geography class — (third and fourth years). 
Mine is an ungraded school of sixty pupils. 

At 1.10 in the afternoon, each of the fifteen members of 
the class will receive his or her envelope with the pictures 
enclosed. You hear the “Oh’s!” now, don’t you? But little 
will be said, but a neat little sketch of the tea-plant will be 
ready for me when the time for the geography lesson arrives 
and perhaps some of the more ambitious ones will attempt a 
Jap or the kite. During the geography period, no doubt, 
observations will be given upon these pictures. They will 
then be mounted on the fly-leaf of the text-books (geogra- 
phy) and each pupil at the close of the recitation period 
will be given a numbered paragraph, beginning of course, 
with number one. The number of the paragraph will be 
duplicated on the envelope, by the pupiJ. At the next 
period these paragraphs will be read and talked about, per- 
haps made the subject of a language lesson in the interim. 
This plan is continued until all the numbers are exhausted ; 
each pupil retaining all the cards until the subject is finished. 
Reviews are frequently given of different sections, those 
deemed most important. When we have finished the class 
work, a committee invites members of the advanced grades 
to join us in a visit to Jamaica or Japan as the case may be. 
The cards are distributed and a general reading review is 
given at one lesson. One pupil will be required to tell us 
what she noticed of the country, corresponding with ours, 
differing from ours. Fruits, manner of growth, method of 
cultivating, gathering, etc. 

I enjoy the supplements greatly and hail with delight the 
outline work of December. The “Nature Study Diary,” too! 
We have an active Cornell Junior Naturalist Club, and find 
Primary Epucation exceedingly helpful. 

And now will some one give me ideas of busy work in 
which the study of phonics may be woven? Some devices 
that will make that study enlivening. I was wishing the 
other day, as I have wished many times, that some one would 
“ construct” a business arithmetic for my boys and girls, but 
I fear, like Miss Scammell’s, it will be built upon the board, 
born by the necessity of the rural teacher. 

Mary D. K. DusINBERPE. 

Edenville, N. Y. 
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Dear Mrs. Kellogg : 

Grades four and five are using the series, “ Life and 
Products in Hot Countries,” first as a geography, drawing, 
and reading lesson, then as a memory, language, and com- 
position lesson. When the last has been done carefully, we 
mount the illustrations on paper and the pupil rewrites for 
the penmanship. These they are pleased to take home to 
their parents. 

We consider the series very valuable. We mount the 
paragraphs on advertising cards and are careful to preserve 
them for future use. In doing this we shall have a good 
supply of supplementary reading. One series is worth the 
price of the paper. 

Very sincerely, 
ELIZABETH E. RANDALL. 
Marlborough, N. #. 


Dear Editor: 

My heart goes out in gratitude to you for your helpful 
paper. I cannot tell you how much inspiration and real 
help I have received from its contents. 

The “Nature Study Diary,” by Mary Rogers Miller, has 
been very suggestive. I have been led to observe every- 
thing about me more closely, and my pupils have been 
helped by my observation. 

Another very interesting feature of your paper is “ Life 
and Products in Hot Countries.” I am doing second grade 
work and have not gotten my pupils quite ready for this 
reading ; but I can hardly wait for the time to come when I 
can use it. I shall mount the paragraphs and number them ; 
then pass them out for a general exercise on Friday. After 
knowing something of these islands they must be interested 
in the reading. 

I make use of everything I have time for that is men- 
tioned in your paper. 

Yours gratefully, 
ANNA E. HAsLEpDoN. 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 

(These letters bring solid satisfaction to the editor. 
result of three years’ dreaming, planning and working.) 


This series is the 


The First Robin 


The sweetest sound our whole year round : 
*Tis the first robin of spring! 
The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman 


Work of Primary Teachers 


It requires no argument to establish the fact that primary 
teachers work amidst a genuine conflict of interest and clash 
of personality. They see human nature in its crude con- 
dition, with its selfishness, and naive and unconcealed. In- 
deed, the clash of opposing personality makes the hardest 
part of their work. If they had only to enlighten unformed 
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minds there would be less nervous prostration pending ; but 
to influence and form the untrained childish will, that is 
another matter. It makes school work no mere social dress 
parade, no “lotus eaters’ land, where it is always afternoon.” 
The primary teachers in our public schools are doing the 
hard work of elementary socialization ; by and by business 
life and matrimony and public service will carry on the task, 
but theirs is the hardest part of it, and the most important. 
Should I ask them what is the most difficult feature of 
their work, they would say, “Teaching the children what 
their homes should have tavght them and have not,” nearly 
the whole list of social virtues. This is more readily appre- 
ciated when we consider that the school introduces the child 
for the first time to large ranges of public consideration ; 
that so far its will and likings have been household law, its 
pretty deceits and facile excuses have been unchallenged. 
Mother love is sweet and tender, but the teacher’s hardest 
task is to convince the average child that the world at large 
is not so easily gullible as the mother love it has been accus- 
tomed to cajole. The public schools give thousands of chil- 
dren their first introduction to the stern laws of life, to 
required labor, to mutual concession, to a recognition to the 

rights of others. 
- —— Dr. Robert Ellis Jones in New York Education. 


The Planting of Seeds 


Seeds may be planted in different ways to illustrate different 
facts in their growth. Some small seeds (flax seeds will do) 
may be planted on cotton floating in a tumbler of water, or 
ina sponge. This plan illustrates the growth of the root, 
with fine hairs for taking in the water the plant needs. 

Beans, peas, corn, wheat, acorn and other nut seeds may 
be planted in a box of moist sawdust. From time to tfme 
these may be taken out for examination and returned, or 
put in a bottle of alcohol to preserve the different stages of 
growth. 

Seeds should also be planted in pots of soil, clay, sand, 
loam and gravel. 

Seeds planted in a box or pots of soil will illustrate the 
manner of appearing above ground. Plant these on the 
same day and let pupils keep a record of the time it takes 
each to sprout. 

Window boxes six or eight inches deep take up less room 
than pots and afford an opportunity for each child to plant 
his own seed. Mark the box off in squares and let the 
pupils make holes with lead pencil about an inch deep in 
which to drop the beans or other seeds, 

If window space for gardening is limited, give each pupil 


a handful of seeds and let him plant them in a box or pot at 


home the same day the school garden is planted, and en- 
courage pupils to watch seeds and report results at school. 
A number of seeds should be planted in damp sawdust 
every week, in order that plenty of material in different 
stages of growth may be on hand for study. 
—Flan Book 
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Editor’s Page 


March 


It is all very well to have a little sport over the fly-away 
of March winds and to sympathize with the children who be- 
lieve that March was made for kite-flying ; but to spend the 
whole month of March in talking of it as the house-cleaning 
month of the year is a great mistake. Children are suffi- 
ciently prone to materialism without encouraging it by talk- 
ing of March as the month with the broom in her hand. It 
is infinitely better to send their imagination down under- 
ground where the “millions of things are beginning to 
grow.” The first stir of life in the dark sleeping-chambers 
under the earth will capture their interest at once, and it is 
perfectly easy to make the youngest school-babies under- 
stand the “ waking-up”’ simile. It takes away the breath to 
try to picture the extent of the first underground movement, 
and the children can get a vast deal of healthful imagination- 
training in the morning talks of the “beginning again”’ in the 
world of tiny rootlets that we are walking over every day. 

The first yellowing of the willows — ask for it every morn- 
ing—who has seen it? And then the discovery of the first 
pussy-willows ! That is something to shelve a program for, 
every time. If there is a primary teacher who can’t thrill 
over the first soft gray pussies, she needs to begin to think 
about sending in her resignation for the good of the 
children. Get over the repugnance to skunk-cabbage ; if 
any grows in your locality,.bring it to the school-room, as a 
blossom and a cousin to the clerical Jack-in-the-Pulpit and 
the royal calla. This family relation will wonderfully in- 
crease the estimate and respect for the pioneer, unblossom- 
like plant that comes and goes unnoticed in its marshy home. 
Love for pedigree is inherent in human nature everywhere, 
in the school-room as in palaces. Teach children the order 
of the procession of the flowers. The alder-buds, snow- 
drop, crocus, hepatica, violets, spring-beauty, arbutus, cow- 
slip and dandelion. Make a little calendar of their first 
appearance each year and compare dates. Who will see the 
red squirrel tap the maple trees for sap this month? Who 
has heard the first peep of the frogs? 
bees after the first spring honey? Who has seen the blue- 
birds? These are March signs and sounds and the watch- 
ing for them gives the children the sense of expectancy very 
delightful after the wearisome monotonous winter that must 
seem like an age to them. How we forget the length of 
the months and years in our childhood days and how much 
better teachers we should be if we could remember more. 





Passe Partout Outfits 


Teachers who wish to frame their pictures will be inter- 
ested in this: A Box of Six Beautiful Etchings; Six 8x 10 
inch Mats ; Six 8 x 10 inch Backs; One Tube of Paste ; One 
Brush ; Roll Binding Paper; Rings; Hangers; Easels. Full 
Instructions with Each Box; Price, 65 cents. Advertised 
by Art Study Company, 307-321 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





New England Primer 


Ginn & Cornpany, Boston, have issued the famous “ New 
England Primer,” in original type and illustrations. It is a 
curiosity worth owning. Price, 10 cents. The picture of 
Mrs John Rogers and the immortal “ nine children” alone 
is worth that. 


Who has seen the _ 
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Editor’s Address 
New Paltz, N. Y. 








‘‘Gentlemen, Dear Sirs” 

This address continues to reach the editor’s desk from 
subscribers of two and three years. How any teacher can 
have read Primary Epucation for even one year and not 
know whether it is edited by a man or a woman is a mys- 
tery. The editor’s name is on the editorial page every 
month! Are educational papers taken for professiona! 
respectability, or fo be read? The “ Dear Sir” is wearying. 





A Primer 


An unassuming little primer full of attractive qualities 
for the little ones has been prepared by Gail Calmerton. 
Teachers who are wanting a simple, artistic reader that does 
not attempt to be a classic will enjoy this. So will the 
children. Wheeler & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


Current Events Summed Up 


-Have you seen “ The Little Chronicle’’ yet? After you 
have seen one copy you will be thinking about the next. 
Dyche Building, Chicago. 





Ernest Seton-Thompson’s Play 


This “‘ Wild-Animal Play” was written to please the chil- 
dren who wanted to play the characters in the author’s book. 
The dramatization is unique, depending more upon the 
spirit, dash and costumes of the actors for its success than 
upon dramatic law. The music for the entrance and closing 
march is given at the end of the book. Pictures of the 
actors in stage costumes, illustrate the pages. Children will 
adore the play. It has the indescribable verve that brings 
back our lost youth. Price, 50 cents. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 


“Teaching Reading in Ten Cities” 


You remember this series last year, I know. It is now 
a book, and a handsome one, too. Those who have been 
saving it in back numbers of Primary EpucarTion will rejoice 
that it appears now in a convenient form for desk use. It 
seems hardly necessary to tell any primary teacher or train- 
ing teacher that she must have ‘his book even if she goes 
without some other. To be able, in an hour of perplexity, 
to put one’s hand on every system of teaching beginners to 
read in the whole country is a satisfaction that only hurried, 
earnest, ambitious teachers can understand. 





Letter from Miss Snow 


Not only “ recent graduates,” but old-time graduates and 
those who never were graduates at all, need the inspiring, 
uplifting influence of this letter on page 111, this number. 
Miss Snow, until this year, has been superintendent of 
schools at Bangor, Maine, and only her teachers and pupils 
know what she has been to them in the capacity of guide, 
counsellor and friend. It is with a peculiar sense of rich- 
ness that we give this letter, broadcast, to the readers of 
Primary EpucaTion. It has all the flavor of the personal 
talk so prized by teachers. 
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measles all by herself, and Eleanor sat 

among the pillows in the great easy 
chair, disconsolate. 

It was warm and still in the room and she 
felt a very little drowsy. Mamma had fin- 
ished reading the story about the “Two Lit- 
tle Pilgrims’ Progress” and gone away down- 
stairs to get tea. 

“T’]] leave the Brownies to entertain you,” 
she had said gaily. 

Eleanor languidly emptied the little log 
cabin box into her lap. A stream of puffy 
little cracker Brownies tumbled out of the 
door, helter-skelter. Some of their little 
cracker faces looked so astonished and funny 
that Eleanor’s own gloomy face relaxed into 
asmile. She nodded to a little policeman 
Brownie, on his way to her mouth. 

“How do you do?” she said, but she 
really ought to have said “ good-bye,” fF 
think ! 

“T guess I saw you at the cracker fact’ry, didn’t 1? You 
were just going to be baked in that funny oven—where the 
shelves went round on a wheel; a man with a white cap on 
was shoveling you in with lots o’ your fam’ly. It was very 
int’resting at the cracker fact’ry.” 

Eleanor nibbled off the policeman’s head reflectively. 
She was thinking of the “piping hot” Brownies she had 
eaten, right out of the funny oven, and of that whole 
delightful day that the cracker factory was a part of, when 
Uncle Jack had taken her sight-seeing. That was before 
the measles—everything nice was before the measles. 

She began to sort the little crackers into companies, 
absently,—the Irishmen into one, the dude Brownies into 
another, and all the little fat policemen and Highlanders 
and Indian Brownies by themselves. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “I’m so tired of having the 
measles !”” 

The low sun crept into the window and made a broad red 
band of light across the floor. Sleepy sounds came in, as if 
the robins and the bees and the tree-toads were crooning 
their babies to sleep. It made Eleanor sleepy, too. She 
‘lifted a smart little ‘Highland Brownie towards her mouth 
listlessly. 

“If you were a truly live Brownie and could talk, I 
wouldn’t eat you up,” she said. 

“Oh, my, then I'll talk !” exclaimed the Brownie hurriedly. 
“Hear me.—Let me see, what shall I say? Or would you 
like some music better?” 

And before astonished Eleanor could say a word, he was 
playing on his bag-pipes to her. Such a shrill, queer tune! 
She put her fingers in her ears and then took them out again 
for fear of being impolite. 

“I|—I’m afraid it will tire you to play so loud,” she stam- 
mered. 

“Not a bit!” the little Highlander responded cheerfully, 
puffing out his cheeks ridiculously. 

“’d rather play than eat, and a good dea/ rather than to 
be eaten !” 


[: was pretty lonesome work, having the 
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Eleanor laughed. The tune came to an end presently 
with a great shrieking flourish. 

“Now, I'll tell you a story. That pleasant lady said we 
were to entertain you, you know. I never had the measles 
—it doesn’t run in our family—but I’ve ridden on a Ferris 
Wheel.” 

“Oh! Tell me about that!” cried Eleanor delightedly. 

“Well, it was in the very beginning of my career, when I 
was young and fresh. I was ‘cut out’ to be a Highland 
Brownie at the very first! And it was just after that I rode 
on the Ferris Wheel.’ My, how hot it was !” 

“Why, I should think it would have been cool !” 

“Cool! It was red hot—it cooked us all, before we got 
‘round once. We were done toa turn! You see, an oven 
is a pretty warm place, even if you’re going ’round on a 
Ferris Wheel.”’ 

“An oven? I guess you're crazy !”’ cried Eleanor. 

“Bless you, no! I’m cool-headed enough now,’’ laughed 
the cheery little Highlander. “But I suppose I’ve to tell 
you my whole history—you don’t seem to understand things. 
Of course you can remember when they mixed you 7?” 

“ Mixed me?” 

“Yes, in the kneading-machine—out of flour and lard and 
things, you know. Can’t you remember just how it felt 
when they set the paddles, or wheels, or whatever you call 
them, to going round and round? What a dreadfully mixed- 
up feeling it was! It was enough to make even a Brownie 
dizzy, but we weren’t cut out for Brownies then. Zha¢ was 
bad enough. Perhaps it isn’t as bad to be cut out for a little 
girl?” 

He waited inquiringly, but Eleanor was too amazed tospeak. 

“Well, I hope not, I’m sure,” he went on politely. 
“Brownies don’t mind little things like that, of course. 
Only it was hard not to be kept in your own clan, kind of 
select. A Scotchman likes to stick to his clan. But, bless 
me, I stuck to Irishmen and policemen and dudes and all 
sorts and conditions of men!’ The Brownie sighed deeply. 

“But you get used to things—of course, you know about 
it. I suppose you got used to being ‘cut out’ in that way? 

“Then they hustled us all into the oven and we rode 
round it on the Ferris Wheel together,—just once round. 
That’s enough to bake any Brownie! Actually, it was so hot 
in there that it 4anned some of us! And the way it agitated 
us !—I assure you, it was with the greatest difficulty that we 
could keep our countenances. When they took us out we 
were put into log cabins to live. It was a good deal 
crowded there, but we didn’t mind. You can’t provoke a 
Brownie even if you walk him right up to the lion’s 
mouth” — 

“T’m not a lion,’ murmured Eleanor in confusion. 

“No offence, miss. I thought people liked to be called 
lions. But to goon. We were crowded a good deal in our 
little log cabin and, when, at last, somebody opened the 
door and let us out, no wonder we tumbled out all in a 
heap. And, dearie me, to think our troubles had just 
begun! You will excuse me if I cry a few tears, miss?” 

“Why !—why, certainly,” said Eleanor softly. She hada 
fleeting notion that she ought to offer him her handkerchief. 

“They’re for my old friend, Policeman Pipp. H-he was 
such a good Brownie !—You found him good, miss?” 

“Yes,—oh, yes, he was good,” stammered Eleanor in 
confusion. 

“IT thought so—I knew it. How I did love that poor 
fellow! We rode round the oven, on the Ferris Wheel 
together, and I saw him injured—éurned—without flinching. 
I saw him just now go up to the lion’s mou—I beg your 
pardon, miss !” 

The little Highland Brownie began to sob louder and 
louder, till it sounded like a solemn bell, tolling in Eleanor’s - 
ears. She opened her eyes suddenly. 

The tea-bell was ringing, out in the hall. Inside the 
nursery it had grown dark and she had to feel about among 
the Brownies in her lap. 

‘Where are you, little Highland Brownie?” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ You shall not go up to the lion’s mouth! And 1’m 
sorry—you don’t know how sorry I am !—that I ate up your 
little p’liceman friend.” 
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Catkin Cradles 


A. E. A. 


(Exercise for four little girls) 


(May be prettily given by eight children. In this case, the 
even numbers make the first “ cradle” while number one re- 
cites. Odd numbers remove first “ cradle” from hands of 
even numbers — making second “cradle” while number two 
recites, etc.) 


All (swaying prettily) 
The willows all their catkins swing, 
A sweet old lullaby they sing— 


“ Sleep, pussy-willows, 
On your pretty pillows, 
Cat-cradlés, Mother, now, will spin, 
To rock her pussy-willows in.” 
First (making “cradle” with strong cord, and holding it 
out on last line.) 


Hear the jolly March winds shout 

Through the branches in and out, 

Making—snug, and slim, and stout— 
Such a cozy cradle. 


Second (taking “ cradle” from first) 
See the bare, brown branches toss, 
Shining all like golden floss, 
Twisting, twining—all criss-cross— 
Such a pretty cradle. 
Third (as above) 
Now the breezes go pit-pat 
Through the branches. Long and fiat, 
On each side, a slender slat, 
Such a tiny cradle. 
Fourth (as above) 


Long and loud, the March winds whir, 


ft Che ery-Dreary Day. 


Cheerfully 
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Tucked up warm, in finest fur, 
Pussy-willows sleep and purr— 

In their cozy cradles. 
All (softly) 
The willows all their catkins swing, 
A sweet, old lullaby, they sing— 


“Sleep, pussy-willows, 
On your pretty pillows, 
Cat-cradles, Mother, now, will spin, 
To wrap her pussy-willows in.”’ 





When March Winds Blow 


(A1r:— There’s Music in the Air) 
ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


Let the children all stand in the aisles, and sing this with 
as many pretty “ March-Wind” motions, as desired. Let 
them rock, dance, ring bells, and blow trumpets. 


There’s music all around 
When the merry March winds blow, 
The brook breaks into sound 
When the merry March winds blow. 
Chorus 
Music, music, all around, 
Brooks a-breaking into sound, 
Buds a-waking underground— 
When the merry March winds blow. 


The buds—a sleepy flock— 
’Neath their blankets made of snow, 
In cozy cradles rock, 
When the merry March winds blow. 
Chorus 


A thousand tiny feet 
Go a-tripping to and fro, 
In time to music sweet, 
When the merry March winds blow. 
Chorus 


There’s music underground— 
Crocus-bells are ringing low, 

Flower-trumpets loud resound— 
When the merry March winds blow. 


Chorus 


EB. Murphy. 





day isdark,the clouds hang low, the sun has hid his face , 


us choose some little spot and 
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Then singalittle, singa little, singa little song T cheer this dreary 
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Oh, who would waste the busy hours, 
Or quarrel in their play, 

When loving words and sunny smiles 
Can clear the dullest day ! 

Then sing a little, etc. 


en sing alillle, singa little, sing a lille song This cheery- dreary day. 


(All rights reserved, song and music) 





III 


If you will smile for me, my dear, 
Then I will smile for you. 

And if you cannot coax a laugh, 
Then I must laugh for two. 

Then sing a little, etc. 
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Spring Song 


Words and Music by ELEANOR CAMERON 


“ Come out, little leaves,’ says the sunshine bright, “Come out, little flowers,” says the soft spring rain, 
“‘ Let the trees be seen, in their coats of green.” “ Lift your faces fair to the fragrant air ; 

“ Come out, little leaves,” says the sunshine bright, Come out, little flowers,” says the soft spring rain, 
‘* And end your long winter night.” “Come out over hill and plain.” 


Chorus (Boys whistle and girls sing) 
La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, éte. 





Chorus 









“Come back, little birds,” is the children’s call, 

“ The snow is gone, and the spring comes on ; 
Come back, little birds,” is the children’s call. 

“We welcome you, one and all.” 


A Seed “The Sap Has Begun to Flow” 
A wonderful thing is a seed, “ The woods are still sleeping, 
The one thing deathless forever; But grass is apeeping 


Forever old and forever new, 
Forever faithful and utterly true, 
Fickle and faithless never. 


From under the snow. 

The swallows are coming, 
The bees are a-humming, 
Plant lilies and lilies will bloom ; The sap has begun to flow ; 


Plant roses and roses will grow; The buds that were hidden 
Plant hate and hate to life will spring; te b t bidd 
Plant love and love to you will bring a » rown coats are Didcen 
The fruit of the seed you sow.—Sel. To break and let the world know. 
The ice king is quaking, 

The spring-time is waking, 








The Winds For sap has begun to flow!” 
Galloping, galloping, galloping in, ‘ 
Into the world with a stir and a din, March nodded to Winter, “ Good-bye, Good-bye ! 
The north wind, the east wind, the west wind together, Off to your home in the North you must hie, 
Inbringing, inbringing, the March’s wild weather. Oh, have you forgotten, under the snow, 
— C. F. Woolson. The wee seeds are waiting, yes, waiting to grow ?—Se/. 
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a aaa Swrwwvs vows 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Fnetions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphiet free. 





CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared onl 6 W. asth Street 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, y 5 , 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by * New York City. 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. ‘ . 
Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


— _ 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


PRIMARY READING. METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES. By Prominent Teachers in 
These Cities, Price, $1.00. 


There are some books for teachers which it 
would be a luxury to own; some that would be 
useful to have in a reference library; but now 
and then there appears a pedagogical work 
that is well-nigh indispensable. Such an one 
is this volume of Methods of Teaching Reading 
in Ten Cities. Not often does a work come be- 
fore teachers that has been tried and proven 
like this, by its previous issue in serial form in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. The decision of its worth 
has already been made by the best judges. Its 
acknowledged excellence should make it a 
close-by book to be caught up in a moment 
without having to hunt for it. Every teacher 
who has on hand the problem of how to teach 
beginners to read, finds herself night after 
night tired, discouraged, and in a maze of 
wonder if she is on the right track after all. 
What more helpful than to take home this 
all-around book and see as by achart where 
she is and how she is related to the leading 
teachers in other cities. No one system of 
reading embodies the whole truth. Wisdom 
lies in a multitude of counsellors. Happy is 
that teacher who knows how to discriminate 
and how to select from the many ways and 
means offered by the expert teachers who 
have contributed to this book. The more 
thoughtful study given to the psychological 
reasons for the systems here grouped together 
the stronger will be that student-teacher in the 
end. Itis not too much to say that no primary 
teacher is ideally equipped without this book 
and no Teachers’ Library can be said to be 
complete that does not give it a place upon 
its list. The publishers have given it a most 
attractive setting with a beautiful trontispiece- 


SILVER BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


THE BEACON SONG COLLECTION. 
Griggs. 


By Herbert 


This second book of the Beacon Song Col- 
lectioa is designed for the use of High Schools 
and those of similar grade. The contents in- 
clude thirty-three part songs and choruses, 
eighteen so1rgs for social occasions and ten 
songs for Arbor Day, besides patriotic and 
sacred songs. The music and songs are of a 
high character. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY. 
Washburn Shinn. 


A psychological book embodying the author’s 
careful observations of the mental develop- 
ment of a little niece. The intelligent, im- 
partial watching of the hourly expansion of 
the baby life from its first conscious hour to 
the close of the first year, is a valuable addi- 
tion to scientific child study. The writer has 
shown herself gifted with a power of discrim- 
ination as to the essentials and non-essentials 
6t growth-indications not often seen in re- 
cording the data of baby development. 
Thousands of mothers will enjoy this book and 
perhaps correct many former opinions, while 
the scientific student will find it no less inter- 
esting and valuable. An important feature of 
the work is the bibliography of child study 
literature. 


By Millicent 
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A PRIMER, W4&HEELER’S GRADED READERS. 
By Gail Calmerton and William H. Wheeler. 


The authors of this very attractive little 
book believe there is a difference between 
learning to read and reading, and that chil- 
dren best learn to read by the use of simple 
sentences about the things they like the best. 
There is therefore no attempt to give classic 
literature to babies in this first primer for 
youngest children. Instead, the living pets 
and familiar objects most cared for by little 
folks, are talked about in a home-like, cheery, 
conversational way. The pictures are full of 
the action and spirit of the child world, and 
are pleasing enough to make little children 
want to learn to read, to find out their mean- 
ing. The reading seems a little difficult for a 
primer but the constant repetition of the 
small vocabulary will, in the hands of a skil- 
ful teacher, make the sentences seem like 
talking together. The book has no script, no 
diacritical marking, and makes no attempt to 
introduce new theories. But it will appeal to 
children and they will love the book for its 
charming pictures and the dear little stories 
about them. It has the winning quality. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


FOLK LORE STORIES AND PROVERBS. GATH- 
ERED AND PARAPHRASED FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. By Sarah E. Wiltse. Illustrated by 
Edith Brown. 


These are a few of the many stories for 
youngest children where birds and beasts talk, 
reason, and conduct themselves like human 
beings. These, prepared by Miss Wiltse are 
the least objectionable of their kind, since the 
evil passions of humanity are not introduced. 
But the tendency to use too many such stories 
is one of the dangers to be avoided in the 
teaching and training of young children. The 
preference of children is no surer guide as to 
their literature than as to what they shall eat 
or what they shall wear. The vital things in 
their education must be decided for them. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


HAROLD’S EXPLORATIONS. Book IV. NATURE 
Stupy READERS. By John W. Troeger and 
Edna Beatrice Troeger. 


The first three books of this series have al- 
ready appeared. This volume treats of objects 
and scenes farther from home than have the 
preceding. SectionI. Bay and River. Sec. 
II. The Earth Book, treating of the forces 
of the earth that are constantly at work giving 
the results of boulders, glaciers, springs, 
caves. Sec. III. Tropical life, with its plants 
and animals. Sec. IV. In the Northland, de- 
scribing the distinctive apples. Sec. V. Facts 
about substances that can be investigated at 
home, such as hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
etc. The book is a little cyclopzdia and will 
be an invaluable addition to a home library. 
Plentifully, and well, illustrated with the ob- 
jects and scenes in various countries needed 
to vivify and explain the text. Teachers 
will find this book valuable in nature study 
and geography and in teaching the plants and 
animals in the different parts of the earth. It 
combines so much that is constantly needed 
that it should be a desk book for quick refer- 
ence. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


BARNES’ NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP. 

Books A & B. Price per dozen, 60 cts. Books 
Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive, price per dozen, 75 cts. 
Charts, price per set, $1.50. 


The pendulum swings from all slant to all 
vertical in penmanship and ‘‘ Barnes’ Natural 
Slant Penmanship” claims to have swung 
back to the happy medium. The system is 
said to be based on the general prevailing 
slant common to all natural writing,—an angle 
obtained by wide observation of children at 
work; also that it is not only the most legible 
but the most rapid system of writing ever 
produced. The test of everything is practical 
use, and the verdict of this system is yet to be 
pronounced by teachers and business men. 








SCOUTING FOR WASHINGTON. 
ton True. Illustrated 
Price, $1.50, 


By John Pres- 
by Clyde 0. DeLand. 


A boy’s book from beginning to end. The 
boy from twelve to fourteen who would not 
read or listen to this book with deep interest 
would not be a natural boy. Itisfullofadven 
ture without being coarse or bloodthirsty. 
The flavor of the days of “Colonel” Washing 
ton (not yet General) lends an interest to 
every event, and every conversation. Stu- 
dents in United States history would be greatly 
interested in this story of scouting life. His 
tory needs to be made vivid by every possible 
means that is not harmful, and the teacher 
who can make the days of our early struggles 
live again by story, or imagination, will do 
his work most skilfully. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


Published fortnightly. Illustrated. 


HOME AND SCHOOL CLAssics. Six Book3: 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
Balliet. 128 pages. 
cents. 


Edited by Thomas 
Farts I. and II. Price, 15 


GOooDY TWoO-SHOES 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 


THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE. 
Horatio Ewing. 
74 pages. 


Edited by C. Welsh. 49 


By Juliana 
Edited by Thomas M. Balliet. 
Price, 10 cents. 


THE WONDERFUL CHAIR. Part II. By Frances 
Browne. Edited by M. V. O’Shea. 108 pages. 
Price, 10 cents. 


EYES AND No Eyes. And other stories from 
Aiken and Barbauld’s “ Evenings at Home.” 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea. 66 pages. Price, 10 
cents. 


TE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By Jokn 
Ruskin. Edited by M. V. O’Shea. 57 pages. 
Price, 10 cents. 


THE STORY-BOOK SERIES. 
ten and twelve years of age. 


For children of 


THE YOUNG READERS’ SERIES. 
girls ten to sixteen years of age. 
10 and 15cents. Cloth, 25 cents. 

These Classics are given in complete text, 
with only suitable changes to adapt them to 
schcol readirg. Large, clear text and good 
size for easy handling. 


For boys and 
Price, paper, 
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March 
April 
May 


Has arrived and we find in its pack pim- 
ples, boils, and other eruptions, that tired 
feeling, weakness, languor, loss of appetite, 
and other troubles. 


Spring 


—-oa 


But we also find there—as a good was 
found with the ills in Pandora’s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That will cure all 
pack. 


box — 


the troubles in the 

It will thoroughly cleanse your system ,— 
make you look better, feel better, eat bet- 
ter,—make you well and strong. 

‘“*My sister and I have been in the habit of 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the spring and 
we find it works wonders. It relieves that 
tired feeling, purifies the blood, clears the 
complexion and makes us feel better in every 


way.” ETHEL Rempp, 509 E. Espenschild St., 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


doesn’t make a single promise it doesn’t 
fulfill—and it promises to cure all spring 
troubles. Accept no substitute. 











March, 
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— The collection of pennies among the school 
children of Greater New York for the sufferers 
in Galveston has been completed, the aggre- 
gate being $15,000. There were so many pen- 
nies that they were weighed instead of 
counted, 544 ounces being reckoned five dol- 
lars’ worth. 


— Atleast a few of the giant redwood trees 
in California are to be preserved for future 
generations to see and marvel at. The state 
has just come into the possession of four hun- 
dred acres of redwood forest through the will 
of the late J. B. Armstrong, of Sonoma County, 
and. the tract will be maintained as a public 
park. 


— The study of agriculture is to be introduced 
into the Minneapolis schools if the plans of 
several members of the board of education 
prevail. The work is to be conducted under 
special supervision of teachers skilled in edu- 
cating children in the art of tilling the soil. 
The study will be pursued in the summer 
months only. 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


An Address by Joseph Choate, Ambassador 
to Great Britain, on the career and character 
cf Abraham Lincoln — his early life — his early 
struggles with the world — his character as 
developed in the later years of his life and his 
administration, which placed his name so 
high on the world’s roll of honor and fame, has 
been published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway and may be had by sending 
six (6) cents in postage to F. A. Miller, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 


ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


If you are going abroad be sure to select the 
Lackawanna Railroad as your route East. 
The terminus of that line is within two blocks 
ofthe docks of the ocean liners operated by 
the Cunard, Hamburg-American, White Star, 
North German Lloyd, Netherland’s American, 
American, Red Star and French Lines. Tothe 
traveler, often encumbered with luggage and 
accompanied by his family the advantage of 
landing so near his point of embarkation is at 
once apparent. Not only is the Lackawanna 
Railroad the most convenient line to the piers 
of the great Trans-Atlantic Steamers, but the 
comfort of its patrons is the special care of a 
Steamship Agent who will be found on the 
docks of all the p~incipallines. From Chicago 
three through trains are run daily in connec. 
tion with the Nickel Plate offering a service 
unsurpassed in luxury and convenience. From 
St. Louis there is also a through daily service 
in connection with the Wabash Railroad. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 

***To look beautiful is a duty which the fair 
sex owes both to themselves and their friends,’ 
said one of the wise men of modern times, 
‘and with the discoveries of modern scientists 
there is no good reason why they shouldn’t 
perform that duty. Everyone should do all in 
his or her power to supplement nature in 
adorning the person, and while it is true that 
a fine complexion is not given to all, yet the 
work of nature, not always beautiful, may be 
improved upon in many ways.’ The many 
thousands who have been benefited by Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beau- 
tifier, appreciate this, and know its value as a 
cosmetic. They know that a skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled, or moth-patched 
can be made like the new born babe’s. It has 
been recommended by physicians for those 
who will use toilet preparations, and the 
Board of Health has declared it free from all 
injurious properties. All druggists and fancy 
goods stores appreciate its value and keep it 
for sale.”— The Mail and Ezpress, New York‘ 


SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER! 


OUR NEW ANIMAL PORTFOLIO FREE 





THs new addition to our popular series of 
Portfolios contains reproductions of the fol- 
lowing masterpieces, size 9 x 12, printed on excep- 





tionally heavy glazed paper. 

MORNING GREETING Swinstead 
FELINE AFFECTION . Bradley 
MATERNITY Debat Ponsan 
THE SHEEPFOLD . Jacque 
AN OLD MONARCH ; : ; . Bonheur 
. ): 3.) eee Dupre 
CONNOISSEURS , R , ‘ Landseer 

(Portrait of Landseer) 

PHARAOH'S HORSES... Herting 
HIGHLAND SOLITUDE . . : ‘ Roe 
AT THE WATERING TROUG Dagnan-Bouveret 





(Regular Price, 50 Cents) 


The above Portfolio will be sent postpaid to all subscribers of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION who will pay their subscription one year in advance from this 
issue on or before April 1, 1901. 


You may have one of the following if you prefer, viz: — 
PORTFOLIO OF MADONNAS 


Eight reproductions in monotone, as follows: 
RAPHAEL, Sistine Madonna. RAPHAEL, Madonna della Sedia. MURILLO, 
Madonna and child. MURILLO, Immaculate Conception. CARLO DOLCI, Madon- 
na. TITIAN, Madonna and Child. TITIAN, Madonna Dresden). CORREGGIO, 


Adoration. 
fs PORTFOLIO OF AUTHORS 


containing photo reproductions of the following authors: Printed on coated book paper, 

size 8 x 10. 
LONGFELLOW, BROWNING, HARRIET B. STOWE, SCOTT, LOUISA M. 
ALCOTT, BURNS, DICKENS, TENNYSON, MILTON, HAWTHORNE, 
WHITTIER. 


PORTFOLIO OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


containing elegant half-tone engravings of all the Presidents. Printed on coated book paper, 
size 8x10. The set of pictures is encased in portfolio embellished with National Emblem. 





LOOK AT THE ADDRESS LABEL ON THIS ISSUE 


or on the wrapper around it, and this will inform you if your sub- 
scription is in arrears and how much — figure up the amount due 
at 10 cents per copy (not including July and August) to March, 
1901, then send us this amount together with a remittance of $1.00 
for your subscription to one year from date (to March, 1902), 





James Smith & 


thus : — 
Boston 5 


signifies that Mr. Smitlf’s subscrip- 











tion is in arrears from April ’00, and he owes for 9 copies to March 
’01—then his subscription from March ’01 to March ’02 would be one 
dollar more, making Mr. Smith’s remittance $1.90 to entitle him to 
a portfolio, : 


UsE THIS BLANK 





SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER 
Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston : — 
Enclosed please find........... a to pay my subscription to PRIMARY 


EDUCATION to March, 1902. Please send me postpaid your 


Portfolio without charge. 


Name. 


Street address...... .... State 





Sept. 8th, 1898. 
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Life and Products in Hot 


Countries VII 
The Land of Dates 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


Song of the Little Sailors 
(AIR, “* Upidee.”’) 


Oh, we are jolly, little Tars, 

Sing heigh-oh, sing heigh-oh, 
Above us, float the Stripes and Stars— 

Sing heigh-oh, beigh-oh, 
On board our ship, ‘* United States,” 
We sail to find the Land of Dates— 

Chorus 
Sunbeams glow and breezes blow, 
Sing heigh-oh, sing heigh-oh, 
Singing, sailing on we go 
To the Land of Dates. 


A dash of foam, a flash of sails, 
Sing heigh-oh, sing heigh-oh, 
Oh, what care we for passing gales— 
Sing heigh-oh, heigh-oh. 
O’er stormy seas, through silvery straits, 
We sail to find the Land of Dates. 


Chorus 


Little Zahara is sound asleep. From the 
clear, tropic skies, the stars smile down upon 
her. They twinkle—twinkle—twinkle—all the 
long, still night. 





Zahara sleeps very cozily in her queer, rock- 
ing bed. Is it a cradle? Or, a hammock? 





The little girl’s bed is the back of a camel. 
While she sleeps and dreams, her queer horse 
travels swiftly on and on over the sands of the 
great Arabian desert. 





The stars, big and bright, 
Drop their ladders of light 

They reach from the sky to the deep sand. 
The moon’s lamp of pearl 
Lights a little brown girl 

On her winding way upward to Sleep-land. 

t 

Up and down from the sky, 
Sleep-fairies steal by 

On sandals—as soft as a calm breeee— 
They drop a wee dream 
Of a glad, gurgling stream 

And a tiny tent under the palm-trees. 





How still the night is. There are no hoarse 
frogs to croak. There are no katy-dids to call 
back and forth. There is nothing stirring 
save the long line of camels. 





By-and-by the golden stars begin to grow 
pale. Whiter and whiter they grow as the sky 
grows brighter and brighter. 


Suddenly, a hundred little fiery flames flash 
up in the east. Then, out blazes the great, 
burning sun. How the crisp sand sparkles in 


the light! 
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There is no sleepy robin to chirp “ Good 
morning” to little Zahara. But one of the 
roguish, rosy sunbeams runs across the sand 
and peeps down into her little brown face. 

She winks and blinks. She opens a pair 
of bright dark eyes. She stretches and yawns 
and straightens herself on her high, humpy 
seat. 











She bends over and speaks to her camel. 
He blinks his long lashes and looks as well 
pleased as acamel can. He has long brown 
fur. He has wide feet that do not sink into 
the sand. Zahara is very fond of him. 





Far ahead of Zahara, rides her father. He 
wears a long black and white cloak made of 
On his head, is a gay, yellow silk 
handkerchief. It is tied on by a band of 
tightly twisted hair. 








His feet are covered with sandals. He rides 
a handsome black horse. 





How heavily all the camels are loaded. One 
carries the poles and cloth of Zahara’s little 


tent-home. On another are piles of cushions 
and mats. 








Some of the camels carry stout bags of 
camel’s skin. These bags are filled with dried 
dates, or water, or camel’s milk. 





In front of Zahara rides her mother and 
baby-sister. The baby does not travel in her 
mother’s arms, but in a strong sack which 
swings at the camel’s side. 





Higher and higher climbs the sun Zahara 
shades her eyes and looks out over the desert. 
There is nothing to see but miles and miles of 
dazzling sunshine and sand. 





Oh, yes, there is. Zahara’s keen eyes see 
some small, moving specks, clear and black 
like shadow-pictures, against the blue sky. 





It is another long line of camels and horses 
—another great caravan crossing the desert. 





As the caravan comes near, Zahara’s father 
rides forward to meet it. The strangers are 
Arabian merchants in bright robes and turbans. 





One after another they take her father’s hand. 
They do not shake it and say “How do you 
do?” Instead, each man lifts it to his lips and 
forehead and says, “ Peace be with you! ” 


Such beautiful goods as these merchants 
have for sale. There are thick, soft earpets, 
and rich cloth of all colors. There are bright 
na edged with heavy gold fringe for tur- 

ans. 
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PRICE, ONLY 5 CENTS EACH. 25 FOR ONE DOLLAR 


. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS FOR THE SPRING 


The following Designs are on Paper, averaging 18 x 36 Inches 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply writing the number found opposite each 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 





28 Tulips 264. Camelia 

29. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 

30. Pansies 138, Tea Plant 

31. Fuschia 139. Coffee Plant 

32. Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 
83. Pinks 156. Tobacco Plant 

84 Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 

35. Sunflower 168. Morning Glory 
36 Daisies 224. Golden Rod 

64. Tomatoes 225. Mayflower 

110. Green Corn A. Easter Lilies. 
117. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 

118. Poppies +. Cat-tails 

121. Japan Lilles F. Apple Blossoms 
122. Spray of Maple Leaves| G. Pine Cones 

135. Flax H. Iris 

136 Cotton Plant I. Thistle 

2%. Nasturtiums 243, Forget-me-not 
277. Cherries — —— Cornel 
228. Trumpet Creeper . Buttercu 

229. Gomalen Flax. 246. Trumpet Honeysuckle 
230. Acorns 247. Pimpernel 

231. Clematis 248. Nightshade 

232. Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 

233. Sumach 250. Pink 

234. Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 

235. Sweet Pea 252. Meadow Lily 
236. Geradia 253. Dutchman's Pipe 
237. Swamp Azalea 254. Spiced Wintergreen 
238. Columbine 255. Painted Trillium 
239. Evening Primrose 246. Button Wood 
240. Pitcher Plant 257. Butternut 

241. May Flower 268. Jessamine 

242. Salvia 265. Passion Flower 
259. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 

260. Spiderwort 267. Sweet Fern 

261 Chiccory 268. Your-o’clock 
262. Binets 269. Phiox 

263. Lady’s Slipper 27C. Sassafras 


CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 
Fishes and Insects. 
Chart B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 
to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 
Chart C. Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 
indicating their habits, and the means by 
which they are classified. 


Chart D. Dissected Insect, showing all the different 
parts. 

Chart E. Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly 
Larva, Pupa and Imago. 

Chart F. Shows Twelve Different Kinds of Shell-fish, all 
Univalves, 

Chart G. Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 

Chart H. Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 


Price, 10 cents each. 








CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous. 

Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Chart C. Shapes and margins of leaves 

ChartD. The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 

Chart E. Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

Chart F. Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

Chart G. Five kinds of grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle with National 
Emblems, very handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. Liberty 
Bell, 5 cents. 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 


BORDEBS. ROLLS OF HONOR. 

1. Holly Leaves and Berries|1. U. 8. Coat of Arms 
2. Ivy Leaf Pattern 2. Stocks with Scroll and 
3. Oak Leaves and Acorns Flowers 
4. Dogwood Leaves and/3, Laurel Wreath Pattern 

Biccsoms 4. Scroll and Birds with 
5. Anthemion Pattern Gothic Letters 
6. Blackberry Pattern 5. Word “ Meritorious” 
7. Grapevine Pattern with scroll 
8. 





. Olive Branch Pattern 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms s0 arranged as to be suitable for the 
head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper, 18x24 
inches. Price, 10 cents. 

The word “Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, very 

andsome, 10 cents. Large “‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. 

U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 

Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very 
handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern. ice, le 

For CHRISTMAS. Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 
inches, 15 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 

Happy New YEAR TO You ALL, in fancy letters, 

0 cents. 





TREES. 
87. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 
65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 2780. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/38l. Aspen 
169. Palm 2. Maple 


170. Banana Tree 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


1. 

2. 

3. Monse 
4. Rat 

5. Greyhound 
St 


7. Doe and Fawn 
8. Horse 
9. Trotting Horse 
10. Running Horse 
ll. Sheep 
12. Cow 
18. Cow and Calf 
14. Pig 
15. Goat 
16. Rooster 
17. Hen and Chicks 
18. Chicks, large 
19. Goose 
20. Duck 
21. Swan 
22. Turkey 
= am 
. Eagle 
25. Hawk 
26. Owl 
27. Sparrows 


cy] Elepha 
° e nt 
43. Camel 

44. Bea 


. r 

45. Rabbit 

46. Squirrel 

47. Bee 

48. Grasshopper 
49. Butterfly 

50. Spider and Web 
51. Monkey 

52. Lobster 

53, Fish, Trout 
54. Starfish 

100, Horse’s head 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


101 
103 
103 
104 
105 
106 
109. 
114. 
115 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128, 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
161, 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
189 
200 
204 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215. 
216 
217 
218 
B 
Cc 
J 









. Giraffe 

. Kangaroo 

. Crocodile 

. Dog, St. Bernard 

. Dog, Newfoundland 
. Three Little Kittens 


Lamb 
Donkey 


. Opossum and Young 
2. Buftalo 
24. Polar Bear 
: ee 
. Ostric 
. Snow Bird 


Blue Heron 


. Cuckoo 
. Partridge, Mother and 


brood 


. Night Hawk 
32. Blue Jay 
. Robin 


Plover 
Whale 


. Seal 
. Rhinoceros 


Dog’s Head 


. Reindeer 
. Parrot 
. Humming Bird 
. Baltimore Oriole 
° nee 
. Cat and Do; 
. Long-Eared Bat 
. Beaver 
. Frog 
. Dragon Fly 
5. Wasp 

. House Fly 

. Beetle 

. Large Spider 

b 


Cra 


. Turtle 


Sea Anemones 


’. Flock of Birds 
- Ourang-Outang 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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\ There are spices and gums and perfumes, 
which fill the hot air with fragrance. There 
are pearls and ivory. There are palm-leaf fans 
and ostrich feathers. There is shining leather 
—red and green and blue and purple. 





To-day, Zahara does not see any of these 
things. For in the caravan is a little boy. He 
has bright, black eyes and black hair. He 
rides upon a big, white camel. 





Zahara has never had a playmate — except 
the baby —in all her little life. She peeps 
shyly at the boy from under her pretty white 
turban. 





He climbs down from the camel and plays 
in the sand. He builds something — what can 
it be? 





Zahara steals nearer and nearer. Ninus 
looks up and smiles at her. He shows two 
pretty rows of teeth as white as pearls. 





Ninus is an Arab-boy. He has always 
lived in a small Arabian town. Now, he is 
crossing the desert, with his father and mother. 
They are going to a new home in a far-off land. 





He is building a small village of sand. He 
makes many little, low houses with flat roofs. 
He lays out narrow streets. He puts rows of 
shops around a market-place. 





Then he builds a low wall of sand around 
the whole town. This is the way the towns of 
Arabia are built. In the real towns, the houses 
are of sun-burned brick. 





Ninus tells Zahara which of the piles of sand 
he means for his own little home. Then he 
tells her where he went to school. 





“Did you ever go to school?” asks Ninus. 
Zahara has never heard of a school. So, Ninus 
tells her how the little Arab boys go to school 
and learn to read big books. 





“If I had some leaves,” Ninus says, “I 
would set out some date-palms in my sand 
village.” 





Then he tells her of the beautiful green 
valleys, filled with beautiful green flowers, 
where the date-palms grow. 





Zahara knows all about the tall, slender date- 
palms, with their feathery leaves breaking out 
at the top like big, green fans. 





She has often seen the bright blossoms, too, 
growing out from the trunk between the leaves. 
She knows how the date-flowers fade and fall, 
leaving behind them, clusters of sweet, crimson 
berries. 
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Ninus tells her something new about dates 
Far away from the great desert, in the rich 
valleys of his old home, hundreds of Arabs are 
busy picking the red, ripe fruit. 





After the fruit is gathered, it is made into 
thick masses, or cakes. This is done by pack- 
ing or pressing it into flat baskets. Each 
basket, full of pressed dates, weighs about two 
hundred pounds. 





These baskets of dates are sent across the 
ocean to countries where there are no dates. 





No dates! What do the children eat, 
Zahara wonders. She has always had dates 
to eat. Sometimes fresh from the tall trees — 


sweet and delicious. Sometimes on the sandy 
desert, hard and dry. She eats date-cakes too, 
and drinks a kind of coffee made from grinding 
and steeping the date-stones. 





She is very sorry when Ninus goes away 
on his white camel. She would like to hear 
more stories of the village boys and girls whose 
lives are so different from her own. 





Her father has bought his little girl a pair of 
beautiful gold bracelets which she clasps on 
her bare, brown arms. There are some tiny 
anklets for the baby. There is a gay red shawl 
for her mother. Her father has paid for these 
goods with bags of salt and dates. 





At noon the tents are set up in the sand. 
The whole company rests in their shelter until 
the fierce heat of the day is over. 








By and by, the great sun drops, like a big 
ball of fire, down below the rim of the desert. 
Then Zahara’s camel is brought to her. He 
kneels down, and the little girl clambers up to 
her high seat. 





Then away they go, traveling all night under 
the quiet stars. 





The next morning, one of the servants brings 
in from the desert five ostrich eggs. Each egg 
will make a meal for six people. 








GROWING TOO FAST 


Children growing too fast for their strength 
need more than ordinary food. Scott's Emulsion 
of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites supplies 
that need. It has the power to nourish and 
strengthen that does not obtain in their usual 
food. 

All sickly, delicate children, who have no de- 
finable disease, are invariably benefited by the 
use of Scott’s Emulsion. 

A fifty cent bottle will prove to be the best 
investment you can make. 
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—The New Jersey teachers’ retirement fund, 
established in 1896 to give pensions to superan- 
nuated members of the profession, and insure 
them against poverty in their old age, has 
gradually gathered strength, and is now well 
out of the experimental stage. No financial 
aid is given by the state, which simply gives 
the sanction and protection of the laws,and the 
principal income is from contributions of one 
per cent of the salaries of the teachers. The 
fund can be added to by donations, legacies, 
and benefit enterprises. Twenty-nine teachers 
who reached the age for retirement have re- 
ceived annuities of $316 per annum, and by 
January first the total amount paid was $8 000 
per annum. 


— The Colorado State Teachers’ Association 
at its meeting in December adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Requesting that the Colorado representa- 
tives in congress be asked toemploy their best 
endeavor to urge congress to reorganize the 
bureau of education upon broader lines, erect- 
ing it into an independent department on a 
plane with the bureau of labor and employ 
proper compensation to the commissioner of 
education. 


— The annual report of the federal commis- 
sioner of education reveals some very inter- 
esting facts, one of which is that it is not 
always the community which spends the most 
money for public schools that gets the best re- 
sults. The bare amount of expenditure in any 
state does not fully express the sacrifices of the 
people for education. This is best shown by 
the per capita expenditure. For instance, ex- 
penditures for school purposes in New York 
last year amounted to $28,052,565, and, while 
this was a larger sum than was expended by 
any other state, it was only $403 per capita, 
while Massachusetts spent $5.07 per capita; 
Nevada, $4.96, and California, $4.09. According 
to the report, the highest percentage of school 
enrollment to population i3 in Kansas, where 
itis 27.87. In Iowa it is 26.42; in Pennsylvania, 
18.76 and in New York, 16.94. One of the best 
showings, all things considered, is made by 
the state of Iowa. The total school enroll- 
ment in that state is 554,992, or 26.42 per cent of 
the population, and the percentuge of teachers 
to pupils is larger than in any other state, 
there being 28,694 teachers against 28,828 in 
Pennsylvania and 33,993 in New York. 


LOWEST RATES WEST AND 
NORTHWEST. 


On each Tuesday until April 30, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will sell one- 
way second-class tickets at the following very 
low rates: 


To Montana points ° ° ‘ $25.00 
To North Pacific Coast points . 30.00 
To California . js ° ° ° 30.00 


These tickets will be good on all trains and 
purchasers will have choice of six routes and 
eight trains via St. Paul and two routes 
and three trains via Missouri River each Tues. 
day. The route of the Famous Pioneer Lim- 
ited trains and the United States Government 
Fast Mail trains. 

All Ticket Agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or for 
further information address W. W. Hall, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HORACE RITTER, Fullerton Grammar School, 
Allentown, Pa., writes :—“ I received the ‘ Haw- 
thorne Library’ in good condition. The chil 
dren greatly admire and enjoy it.” 





% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 


‘Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 


Wanted — Teachers for Public 
TE HERS N hol Private Schools, men and 
women. Immediate engagements. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


REMOWV A L 4a 


The BDUCATORS? EXCHANGE announces to its friends 
among school officials and teachers that in its new and commodious office in the building 
of the J. L. Hammett Co., 116 Summer St., Boston, Mass. (up one flight), it will be able 
to serve them even better than in the past. 


Portland, Me., Office, Baxter Building, Congress Street. 


Tae TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Over 3500 Positions Filled. SEND FOR MANUAL 


The N. BB. THACHERS BE XTCHANGE 


I. S. PRICE, Manager. Send for Manual. CHAS. C. PRICE, Gen. Agt. 
Offices, | 86 *Weybosset Streqt, Providence, R. I. Telephone, 2478 Providence, R. L. 
* {902 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 825-3 Hartford, Conn 

OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. Normal and College Graduates a specialty 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street Boston; Y. M.C.A Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 
THH FIisK TEACHERS’ Ss ENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapoiis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, 
553 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


Th Ed ti | R i t Ninth year. Its methods are of special 
€ uca ona eG S ee. interest to good grade teachers. 
Boston: 50 Bromfield St. Chicago: Central Music Hall. Cleveland: 18 Blackstone Bldg. 
C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 8. R. WINCUELL, Manager. H. E. Cook, Manager 





























Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
ra e€ac ers’ gency teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
"Advises parents about schools 


WM. ©O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial: communicate with a Bareau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 20 years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to send s.amp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, (Edw. C. Di C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 





~ McGrath’s Practical Arithmetic 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
2d and 3d Years 





N PRACTICAL PROBLEMS there is a combination of useful information, 
geographical and historical facts, intelligent business transactions that makes 
it a book of the age. The school life of many children in our public schools 

is of necessity short. Time and energy are at a premium. If in the allotted time 
a child can learn two facts where he would have otherwise learned but one, who 
can estimate the, beneficial results obtained from the economy of time and force? 





Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The ostrich is a funny bird. The mother- 
bird does not sit on her eggs to keep them 
warm. She hides them in hollows of hot sand. 
The great tropic sun hatches out the baby- 
birds. 





The ostrich has long, slim legs and _ short 
wings. Ife can run faster than the fleetest 
horse. While his legs carry him along over 
the sand, he spreads his wings, too. So he 


ee J 
seems to be running and flying at the same 
time. 





When the poor bird is tired, he sticks his 
head into the sand. He thinks because he can 
see no one, that no one can see him. In this 
way he is caught. The ostrich is hunted for 
his beautiful, eurly feathers. 





On and on and on, goes the long caravan, 
stopping only from noon until sunset each day. 


One morning when the sun comes up, 
Zahara sees something which sets: her little 
heart beating gladly. She claps her hands, 


and calls, “ The ne palms! The palms!” 





There, against the rosy key, stands a group 
of tall, feather y palms. Sh eknows well what 
they mean. Those beautiful date trees tell 
the tired: little maid a story of green grass, 
long shadows, and a cheery little stream bub- 
bling up —cool and sparkling. 


a Sn - — —— + 


In an hour, they come into the safe. still 
shelter of the fr iendly palms. Close by, they 
hear the clear, low murmur of rippling water. 
i little green island in the great sea of sand 

s Zahara’s new home. 





How glad she is to climb down from the 
back of her faithful camel. All the tired beasts 
are watered. Then the tents are set up. 


Zahara brings a drink of the cold, clear 
water to the tired, black horse. While he 
drinks, she strokes his satiny neck. Then she 
gives him a handful of crisp, tender grass, and 
some fresh dates. 
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His treat are oiled, so that ‘us coarse sand 
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will not harm them. Then he is led to rest in 


the t tent of his master. 





He is a great pet. Ile has never worn a 
bridle. His master rides him with a halter, 
and guides him with his knee. Nowhere in all 
the w vorld i is the horse so loved and cared for : as 
in Ar abia. 


- Zeherw’e tent- house is cool and cozy. All 
day long she sleeps on her pretty mat. In 





the twilight she comes out into the fresh air. 


Her father is eating his dinner. He has 
cakes of wheat-flour which he eats with butter 
made of goat’s milk. Then he has date-cakes. 
They are so hard that they are cut into pieces 
with a hatchet. To-night, he has, also, fresh 
dates and warm goat’s milk. 








When he has finished, Zahara and her 
mother eat their meal. 
Then Zahara curls up on her little mat. Her 


father smokes a long pipe. Her mother sings 
to the baby who rolls in the sand. 








The goats and camels graze quietly, near by. 
The stars peep down through the tall palms. 
Little Zahara’s dream 

Of a glad, gurgling stream 
And a tiny tent under the palm-trees 
has come true at last. 





But well she knows that in a few weeks, 
the fierce heat will have dried up the little 
spring. The camels and goats will have eaten 
all the fresh crisp grass. 





Then down will come the tents. The camels 
will be loaded, and away Zahara will go, again 
— jogging on camel-back across the parched 
sand in search of other streams and other date- 
trees. 


She could not tell how many homes she 
has already had. She is as happy in one as in 
another. 





She can never be homesick—this little girl 
of the desert. For to her, the desert itself, 
with its sandy floor and starry roof, 7s home. 





IO CENTS Supplementary Reading [0 CENTS 


Black Beauty Gulliver’s Travels Christmas Carol 

Cricket on the Hearth Robinson Crusoe Story of Bonheur 
Hiawatha Twice Told Tales Story of Landseer 
Evangeline House of Seven Gables Stories of Famous Pictures 


Limp Cloth, 


Paper, 10 Cents 


15 ‘Cents Full Cloth, 25 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Li ¥ naw ERAS 


DIXON'S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


keep their points and last longer than 
any other pencil made and should be 
in the hands of every one connected 
with educational work. 










Send 16c.in meee Samples. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Sentence Building—Reading—Writing— 
Spelling —Drawing—Counting—Rondebush 
—Vertical Script and Print, 200 Cards—3o0 
Words with Capitals—75 Picture Cards— 
Drawings very simple. 


Sample Box, complete, 25 cents. 
Free Circular. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


- m = E Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catal ie; 416 6x9 inches; post- 
e6cents. Advertises 15, Books, Bibles, 
eriodicals,etc,,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO..266- 8 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


1000 
« Words 


To Spell, Mark, Use and Define. 
Prepared by GERTRUDE ELLIS SKINNER. 


The list is the result of actual experience. 
Words misspelled by teachers in their corre- 
spondence, and words misused by teachers 
during Mrs. Skinner’s visits, at their schools, 
were jotted down, and these make the list. 

The arrangement is: 

ist Column. The word spelled. 
2a Column. Diacritically marked. 
8a Column. Used or defined. 


Reserve pages for preservation of trouble- 
some words are added as part of the book. 


Best 7th and 8th Grade 
Spelling Work on the Market 


INDORSEMENT 
It was indeed an inspiration for the day to 
be opened with a lesson that was universally 
prepared —an inspiration not only to the 
student teachers but as well to the instruc- 
tors, who, I may confess, were sometimes 
put to shame by the wonderful animation 
displayed by the students toward this part of 
their institute work. E. E. McINTIRE. 
Flexible Binding, 15c. Board, 25c. 


Special prices for class use. 


One copy only 12c. to the person who men- 
tions this p paper. Stamps accepted. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, : g $ $ : Minnesota 


















BALD DDD OOOO" 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


monthly, 28 pages, the leading Southern 
educational journal, reduced to 25c. a 
year, with 10c, dialogue free. Send now. 
Address FREE PUBLISHING CO., 
DOVER, TENN. 






















NOTES «#< 
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—The educational council of the lowa State 
Teachers’ Association at the annual meeting 
in Des Moines in December, took a decided 
stand against examinations for promotion in 
public school work. The educational council 
is the highest department of the association, 
being a representative body elected by the de- 
partments an1 by the general association, and 
including in its membership only men and 
women of recognized ability, nearly all of 
them of state-wide prominence. The council 
summarized its finding after two years’ dis- 
cussion as follows: 

“The examination when made to form the 
chief basis for promotion, is harmful and per- 
nicious. 

“Written work is to be commended as a 
helpful adjunct in school work, and is essen- 
tial to best results. 

“The complex question of promotion of pu- 
pils belongs with the teacher, for no one else 
has the intimate knowledge essential to a 
correct judgment. if he lack in ability or in- 
tegrity, the only real remedy lies in a change 
of teacher. 

“The examination as a school exercise used 
to arouse the efforts of the pupils offers very 
little that is good, frequently sets up false 
standards of success and perverts the work of 
the school. 

“ While the result of the examination may in 
some measure disclose the effect of the 
teacher’s instruction, his real worth is shown 
by the growth of the character, knowledge, 
skill and power of the pupil under his care.” 


— Three different bills have been introduccd 
in the North Carolina legislature to the effect 
that school taxes paid by whites shall go to 
the support of white schools, while the colored 
schools shall only have the benefit of taxes 
paid by negroes. It is asserted that there is a 
great clamor against further education of the 
negroes at general expense, especially now 
that a constitutional amendment has been 
adopted shutting out the illiterate colored 
vote. The friends of the proposed legislation 
say it is against the interests of the whites to 
educate the negroes, only to have them antag- 
onize white supremacy as soon as they have 
earned the right to vote. A law ofthis kind 
was once passed and declared unconstitu- 
tional as a class legislation by the Supreme 
Court. 


HE HAS TO BE SQUEAMISH, 


The discomforts of traveling are vanishing 
like a mist, before the light of modern genius. 
Distance is a foe growing less terrifying day 
by day, and to-day the passenger on a modern 
railway car can revel in luxury, and journey 
on from town to town with no more inconven- 
ience than if the engine were attached to the 
finest hotel.. 

Assuredly, the passenger on a train equipped 
with a Pullmay sieeper and one of the new 
Lackawanna Railroad dining-cars can be con- 
tent sweeping over the country, unless he is 
squeamish in the extreme.—Scranton Truth. 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F.J.CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last fifteen years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 

West & TrRuAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

WALDING, Kinnan & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








After Dinner 


To assist digestion, relieve distress 
after eating or drinking too heartily, 
to prevent constipation, take 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 





PRIMARY TEACHER: 


Your First Grade Class is now far 
enough advanced to use 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


to the greatest advantage. Send for 
free catalogue. 


THE IDEAL BUSY WORK CO., 
240 West 66th St. - Chicago, Ill. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS! i: 


opportunity through which you may secure, ny A 
use of your name only, a part of @100 IN LD 
and 3 valuable books and novelties ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No money required. Full par- 
ticulars, also list of persons who were fortunate in a 
similar contest free. This is a very remarkable offer 
and one it will pa you to investigate. Many of 
the world’s best books can be added to your 
library without expense to you. Write at once 
for full information. The Pathfinder, 
Pathfinder, D. C. 













One in each town to ride and exhibit 
e sample 1901 Bicyclee BEST MAKES 


y+ Models, $10 to $18 


"99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to$i2. 
500 Second-hand Whee 


all makes and models, good as new, 

to 68. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at balf factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 


EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents 4 
1901. Write at once for our 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept 


MEAD OYOLE GO., Chicago 





TEACHERS; Send for catalogue of 
» Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawin They ye 
Language, History, R ing,» iphabet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, erfect, 
Honor,» Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Alds, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers.@ Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 


Lady or Gentleman 

to travel and ap- 

point a gents for our 

Se tine of ubli- 

cations. utely 

T no canvassing re- 

$780 p YEAR. 
EER 


absolutely cantantend ddress 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C il, Chicago. 











Ask Your Dealer for FRANKELIN’S 


STUDENT’S CRAYONS 


14 Wax Crayons 21-2 long, 3-16 diam., in round 
wooden box, each crayon paper wrapped, with name 
of color stated. Box protects crayons. Clear, bright 
colors. Packed for schools, any assortment desired, 
no extra charge, or furnished in bulk. Send for 
crayon leaflet. Samples mailed, 5 cents. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


To women, This is a new proposition. Send 
for catalogue “ S.” 





Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School, 


333°339 South Lincoln Street. Chicage 
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Knife,Sugar Shell and 
Pickle Fork, Ail 6 
above Prizes (and our 
Watch Offer) mailed 


at once entirely Free 
for selling only 15 Ten 
kages of Rose Perfume. Send address to-da 
(no money). We mail Perfume to be paid for when sol 
Dept. G-G. 50 W. Larned St., 


—_ 








PLAYS Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Socials, 
« Reward Cards. Big Catalog free, 


LOGAN, DAILY & CO., 561 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Applied 
Psychology 


By J. A. McLELLAN, M.A, LL.D. 





Used in the Harvard Summer School of 
Pedagogy, Etc., Etc. 


For the Teachers’ Club 
IT IS THE IDEAL BOOK 


EXTRA CLOTH. ILLUSTRATED. 350 PAGEs. 
PRICE, $1.25, PosTPAID. 


b@~ To clubs of five or more, $1 each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield St , Boston 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





NOTES 


—A tour of blackboard inspection shows 
that the average teacher minimizes the value 
of her boards. There is no need of recounting 
the dismal acres of ‘‘sums” and columns of 
spelling that confront the children all day and 
every day. When our pupils grow up we com- 
plain that they don’t know how to decorate 
their walls. 

Whatever be the righteous demands of or. 
thography and arithmetic upon blackboard 
space, the discerning teacher has other uses 
for it as will. If we stop to think of it, the 
blackboard is a very large half of the grade 
teacher’s paraphernalia by which she must 
conduct her work. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the 
desirability of the teacher’s power to draw 
There has been very little practical aid offered 
toward this end. Miss Heffron’s new book 
“Chalk Modeling,” goes a long way toward 
filling this distinctly felt want. Although by 
intent the book confines itself to geographical 
drawing, the bulk of the numerous illustra- 
tions will be deeply stimulating and sugges- 
tive to teachers of other subjects and in all 
grades. It is a revelation of the possibilities 
of crayon and blackboard in the hands of any 
who have courage to try. 

One of the most important topics dealt wiih 
is the drawing of relief maps with that semi- 
pictorial effect which makes the mountains 
stand out from the valleys. Wh le Miss Hef- 
fron is not the pioneer in this trick of the 
chalk she has greatly improved upon all pre- 
vious work in this direction. Many of the 
maps shown are by her pupils (at Colonel 
Parker’s School) and are definitely superior to 
the best work in the modern gecgraphical 
text-books. Every teacher who has black 
boards in her room should have “Chalk 
Modeling” on her desk. (Educational Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


—Waltr J. Kenyon. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, 






2 Pimples, 
Nos Frec k les, 
wm % €. Moth Patches, 
—S3e535 Rash and Skin 
K=p2oSs diseases, and 
4 5” to every blemish, 
ee Osse on beauty, 
5: o” 3 and defies de- 
a2 oO tection. On its 
Virtues it has 
stood the test 
of fifty -two 
years; neo 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 


made. Accept 
no cvunterfeit 


. of similar 

name The 

distinguished Dr. 1. A. Sayer. en id to « ladyof the haut-ton 
(a patient) :“ As you ladies wili use them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 


aud's Cream’ a¥the least harmful of ail the skin preparations.”’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.S.., Canada and Europe. : 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


The 
Swedish System 


Gymnastics. 


A Practical Hand-Book for Teschers 





By HARTVIG NISSEN. 


Cloth. Fully Illus. Price, 75 cents. 


ADOPTED BY 


Boston, Providence, Worcester, 
Nashua, etc., etc. 





EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
RO3TON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 








ARBOR DAY = SPRING ENTERTAINMENTS 





HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR DAY 


KELLOGG’S RECEPTION DAY SERIES 





Includes helps for the Primary, Grammar, and High School. It 
contains Zhe Origin of Arbor Day, Hints on Planting Trees, 10 
Special Exercises, The Pink Rose Drill,50 Quotations, Many 
Recitations and Songs, Suggested Programs for Primary, Gram- 
mar,and High School. Suggestions for the most effective use of 
each exercise will help the teacher. 96 pages. 25 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and 
Action Pieces published. Contains those especially appropriate for 
Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday; 4 Flag Drills for 
Patriotic Occasions. Besides these, a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, 
Tambourine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs and 
8 Action Pieces. I13 pages. 25 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS 


Entirely new. Contains 100 bright, sparkling selections for the 
little folks for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Flag Day, Closing Exercises, Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birth- 
day. Suggestions are given for the best use of each recitation. 
Attractive cover, 25 cents. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS 


One of the largest and most popular books «f the series.—160 
pages. It contains: For Easter —Songs; Recitations; Wreath 
Drill and March; Tableau for Longfellow’s “King Robert of 
Sicily;” “A Bunch of Lilies”—an exercise for 10 girls. /or May 
Day—Songs; Recitations; 2 Plays—The May Festival and The 
Return of the Wanderers; May and the Flowers—an exercise for 
6 girls. For Memorial Day—Songs; Recitations; Moving Tableau 
for “Drafted;” 3 Plays—Memorial Day, In Memoriam, The Blue 
and the Gray; Zouave Drill; Complete Program for Memorial Day. 
For Fourth of Fuly ot any other patriotic occasion—Songs; Reci- 
tations; “The Flags of Our Country”—a historical exercise; “From 
Feudalism to Freedom”—a play. For Closing Exercises—Songs; 
Recitations; Short Plays. 25 cents. 





Five Numbers 
A collection of Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, Class Exer 
cises, Memorial Days. 6 volumes. Everything in these books can 
be used. No scenery required. For general school use it is the 
best collection published and the cheapest Each contains 160 
pages. 20cents each. The set of 6 postpaid (nearly 1,000 pages) 
for only $1.00. Here is a hint of what these books contain: 


No. | Contains 
14 Declamations, 29 Recitations, 24 Selections for Primary 
Classes, 25 Dial»gues, among which are “Christmas,” for nine boys 
and 6 girls; “he American Flag,” for three boys; “A Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine,” for 3 girls; “ The Happy Family,” for 2 girls and 2 
boys; “Who Shall Vote?” for 19 boys. 


No. 2 Contains 
29 Recitations, 12 Declamations, 24 Primary Pieces, 4 Memorial 
Day Programs for Garfield, Grant, Mrs. Sigourney, Whittier; 4 Class 
Exercises—among them being Washington’s Birthday, An Operetta, 
“The Birds’ Party, for Closing Exercises; 17 Dialogues. 


No. 3 Contains 
21 Recitations, 18 Declamations, 17 Primary Pieces, 22 Dialogues 
—among them these very popular ones: “Bob Sawyer’s Evening 
Party,” for 4 boys and 2 girls; “Work Conquers,” for 11 girls and 
6 boys; “Judging by Appearances,” for 5 boys. 


No. 4 Contains 
21 Recitations, 23 Declamations, 5 Memorial Days—Thomas 
Campbell, Longfellow, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Washington ; 
7 Class Exercises, including one each for Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Arbor Day, Tree Planting, Washington’s Birthday; 8 Dialogues, in- 
cluding the very attractive Mother Goose’s Party, for 2 girls and 4 boys. 


No. 5 Contains 
36 Recitations, 16 Declamations, 5 Class Exercises and Memorial 
Days as follows: Autumn Exercise, Mrs. Browning Memorial Day, 
Bryant Memorial Day, Christmas Exercise, Tree Planting Exer- 
cises; 24 Dialogues. 





Bae Our new Catalogue of all School Entertainment Books published will be ready early in March. 


Send postal for copy. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Stranger Than Fiction 


A Remedy Which Has Revolution- 
ized the Treatment of Stomach 
Troubles. 


The remedy is not heralded as a wonderful 
discovery nor yet a secret patent medicine, 
neither is it claimed to cure anything except 
dyspepsia, indigestion aud stomach troubles 
with which nine out of ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant tast- 
ing tablets or lozenges, containing vegetable 
and fruit essences, pure aseptic pepsin (gov- 


ernment test) puee seal and diastase. The 
tablets are sold by druggists under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Many interest- 
ing experiments to test the digestive power 
of Stuart’s Tablets show that one grain of the 
active principal contained in them is suffi. 
cient to thoroughly digest 3,000 grains of raw 
meat, eggs and other wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bowels 
like after dinner pills and cheap cathartics, 
which simply irritate and inflame the intes- 
tines without having any effect whatever in 
digesting food or curing indigestion. 

f the stomach can be rested and assisted 
in the work of digestion it will very soon re- 
cover its normal vigor, as no organ is so 
much abused and overworked as the stomach. 

This is the secret, if there is any secret, of 
the remarkable success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, a remedy practically unknown a few 
years ago and now the most widely known 
of any treatment for stomach weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely upon 
its merits as a digestive pure and simple be- 
cause there can be no stomach trouble if the 
food is promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely on 
the food eaten, digesting it completely, so 
that it can be assimilated into blood, nerve 
and tissue. They cure‘dyspepsia, water brash, 
sour stomach, gas and bloating after meals, 
because they furnish the digestive power 
which weak stomachs lack and unless that 
lack is supplied it is useless to attempt to 
cure by the use of “tonics,” “pills” and ca- 
thartics which have absolutely no digestive 
power. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found at 
all drug stores and the regular use ofone or 
two of them after meals, will demonstrate 
their merit better than any other argument. 





NOTES. 


—The year 1900 probably reached high-water 
mark in the matter of benefactions to schools 
and colleges. The total given for that purpose 
is said to be nearly $35,000,000, and in addition 
there was $5,000,000 contributed for public 
libraries and museums, the objects of which 
are educational. The largest single gift of the 
year was $3,000,000 bestowed upon Washington 
University in St. Louis by Robert 8. Brookings 
and Samuel Cupples. The total of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was $2,675,000 and of Clark Uni- 
versity $2,350,000. Harvard’s aggregate was 
710,500, Yale’s, $1,341,912, Brown’s, $1,000,000 and 
Columbia’s, $492,000. Last year’s total of gifts 
and bequests to all public objects was $62,461,- 
304, never equalled except during the former 
year, whose footings were $79,749,950. The 
total of such gifts in this country for seven 
years is $282,389,762, an average of over $40,000,- 
000 a year, a record never before approached 
in the history of the world. 


—ThePhilippine Commission has under con- 
sideration a bill establishing a system of pub 
lic education and appropriating $1,650,000 in 
gold for the maintenance of public schools in 
1901. The measure was prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. F. W. Atkinson, general 
superintendent of education, who, since Sep- 
tember first, when he assumed the duties of 
the office, has been working toward bringing 
systematic organization out of the present 
chaotic condition. ; 

The bill empowers the general superinten- 
dent to appoint, subject to the military gov- 
ernor’s approval, superintendents in each of 
the eighteen military districts at salaries of 
$2,000 to $2,500. Local advisory school boards 
are to be organized in the municipalities as 
civil government becomes established. Eng- 
lish is decreed to be the basis of all instruction, 
and authority is given to secure three hundred 
teachers from the United States at salaries of 
$75 to $100 monthly, traveling expenses to 
Manila to be paid by the government. 





IN SOME CASES 


A Single Package -f the Pyramid 
Pile Cure is Sufficient to Cure. 


This may seem a broad statement when it 
is remembered that few diseases are so obsti- 
nate to really cure as piles; some physicians 
g@ing so far as to say that a painful surgical 
operation is the only permanent cure, but the 
many and remarkable cures made by the Py- 
ramid Pile Cure in the past few years have 
proven that su o tions are no longer 
necessary, and that it is by far the safest and 
most reliable remedy yet discovered for this 
common and often dangerous trouble. 

The harmless acids and healing oils con- 
tained in the Pyramid Pile Cure cause the 
blood vessels to contract to a natural condition 
and the little tumors are absorbed and the 
cure is made without pain, inconvenience or 
detention from business. 

* Dr. Williams, a prominent orificial surgeon, 
says: “It is the duty of eve surgeon to 
avoid an operation possible to cure in any 
other way and after many trials with the 
Pyramid Pile Cure [ unhesitatingly recom. 
mend it in preference to any operation.” 

Mr. Phil Owens of So. Omaha, writes that 
after suffering two years from an aggravated 
case of itching and protruding piles he was 
cured by a single 50 cent package of the Py- 
ramid Pile Cure purchased from a local = 
gist; he says, “I fully expected the trouble 
would return but am happy to a for the 
past year and a half have been entirely free 
from the disease and I can not speak too 
warmly in favor of the Pyramid Pile Cure.” 

A bill clerk in one of the wholesale houses 
of St. Louis, says: “My occupation as bill. 
ing clerk was so confining and sedentary 
that it finally brought on an vated at- 
tack of rectal trouble, which my pareteten 
diagnosed as itohing and protruding piles and 
recommended asaive which he prepared and 
which gave me some relief for a few hours 
after using and then the trouble would come 
back as bad as ever; one of the other clerks 
advised me tu try the Pyramid Pile Cure and 
now I feel like wy | him every day for 
recommending it as a single 50 cent pac 
cured me and I have no trace of piles since, 
copeeaeeg over six months.” 

Hundreds of pile sufferers, who had almost 
decided to undergo the pain and o—— of an 
operation have been astonished to find that 
the Pyramid Pile Cure, which can be purchased 
at any drug store, was far safer, better and more 
effective than an operation could possibly be. 





OUR SPECIAL $10 
40 Volume Library for Little Ones 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to primary pupils. 
We take pleasure in submitting the following list, which has been carefully 
arranged in accordance with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper 


selection of literature for children. 


and beautifully illustrated. 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Through the Looking Glass 
Alice in Wonderland 


‘ s ; 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 
Robinson Crusoe for Young F 


Story of Ulysses . 


Water Babies for Youngest Readers 


In Mythland : 
ZEsop’s Fables Vol I 
FEsop's Fables Vol. II 


Some of Our Friends 


Nature Stories for Youngest Readers . 


Friends of the Field 


Intro. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 


In Birdland. Vol. I 
In Birdland. Vol. II 
Leaves from Nature's Story 
Legends of the Spring Time 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 


Book 


Plant Babies , ° 
Buds, Stems and Roots 
Ethics, or Stories for Home 


$ +30 


Stories of the Bible. 
‘olks 
Colonial Children 


Stories of Great Inventors 
Stories of Great Men 
Stories of Pioneers 
Some of Our Authors 
Paul Dombey : 
Little Nell 

Gulliver’s Travels 

Dog of Flanders 

Swiss Family Robinson 
Our Flower Friends 
Black Beauty . 
Story of Hiawatha 


and School 


Health Chats With Young Readers 
V- 1.1. . 
Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. 


Stories of the United States 


. . ° ° . +40 


All are printed on beautiful paper, large type 


$ .30 


40 
40 
49 
.40 
-40 
-40 


30 
-30 

30 
+40 
-40 
+30 

30 


.30 
30 
-30 


HE “HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send you (FREE), are to be placed in the hands of 
(ay your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. Some pupils will 
dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that nearly the 
entire amount ($10.00) was raised in two hours, by this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent results 
as this; the average time being from four to ten days. ; 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription, and his name is written in the blank space for that purpose, 


and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. 
WE WILL CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates 


and catalogue, free of charge, to any teacher who 


would like to try this method of securing money to purchase one of our famous 30 volume School Libraries. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISOO. 
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With each Subscription to 





THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Which has been called an ‘‘Inspiration’’ 
and a ‘‘ Classic,”’ ’ 


We give a copy of our booklet, 
(handy pocket size) 


LIFE AS A SCHOOL STUDY 


in which is shown 


Why all other studies largely miss their pur- 
pose without it. 


Why it does not increase the work of either 
teacher or pupil but greatly lightens the work 
of both. 

How to teach it and its application in detail 
to Geography, Drawing, Language, Arithme- 
tic, Physiology, Nature Work, Physics, History, 
Civil Government and all other branches in the 
school course. 

Why some of the most valuable information 
in the world is not contained in any text book, 
but is contained in Life Study. 

How it will enable parents and teachers to 
find the best method of teaching each individ- 
ual child and what his special talents are. 

How it supplies the advantages of the three 
systems of education —the Private School, the 
Public School and the School of Life, which 
produces what we call “ the self-made man.” 

Why the daily newspaper is not and never 
can be a suitable text book for this study. 


Special rates for quantities for use in 
schools, women's clubs, etc. Sample 
copy of THE LITTLE CHRONICLE free 
on application to 


LITTLE CHRONICLE PUBLISHING CO. 


65 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 





NOTES. 


—Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


— Kindergartens are extending rapidly in 
Japan. The missionaries introduced the idea, 
but now there are not only numerous kinder- 
gartens under native control, but also schools 
for educating kindergarten teachers. The Jap 
children find the kindergarten system very 
congenial. One different feature that is intro. 
duced in these schools is handling and un 
winding silk cocoons. . 


— The conventional method of “‘christening”’ 
a new boat by breaking a bottle of champagne 
over the prow was superseded at the launch- 
ing of the steamer “ Cornell” in South Chicago 
by a more picturesque if not a newer custom. 
Instead of doing it in the old way Miss Etta 
Gunnell, of Buffalo, held in her hands a golden 
cage from which she liberated four doves as 
the steamer started down the ways. Itisa 
custom borrowed from the Japanese. 


APPRECIATIVE. 

Your valuable announcements were duly re- 
ceived. In my opinion the cheap but beauti- 
ful editions that you furnish of the master- 
pieces are indeed a blessing to teachers as 
wellas pupils. Your ‘'Great Artists Series,” 
too, has appealed very strongly tome. Icon- 
sider them an excellent thing. 

With assurances that I fully appreciate the 
noble work you are doing in putting the best 
of the world’s literature within the reach of 
all, I am Sincerely yours, 

L. BEHA, Prin. Senior Union School, 
Constableville, N. Y. 





“Chalk Modeling” is full of sound theories 
and excellent suggestions. I am putting it 
right into the hands of our geography teachers. 

CHARLOTTE E. REEVE, 
State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 





I cannot refrain from expressing my delight 
with the “Stories of Great Artists,” recently 


sent me. 
E. M. LANCASTER, 


Giibert Stuart Schcol, Boston. 





FREE °sy* clothes will 
now fit Dollie.” 

Girls can get this beautiful Life Size 
Doll absolutely Free for selling only 
four boxes of our Great Cold & . 
ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 
today and we will send the tablets by 
- 4 mail postpaid; when sold send us the 
money ($1.00) and we will send you 
this Life Size Doll which is 234 feet 
high and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 
lie has an Indestructible Head,Golden 


Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid 
Colored Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
Pin, Red Black Shoes,& 


"NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Dept. 518. New Haven. Conn. 


Primary Reading: 
METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES 


St. Pau. — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — KANSAS 
City — WASHINGTON — Boston — NEW 
HAVEN — BROOKLYN — BIRMING- 

HAM — INDIANAPOLIS. 








CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00, 


Chalk Modeling: 
THE NEW METHOD 
OF MAP DRAWING 


Including Introduction and Suggestive 
Lessons on the Use of the Maps 
By IDA CASSA HEFFRON, 
Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, III 


Lecturer and Instructor in Pedagogics in Art, College for 
Teachers, University of Chicago. 


FuLLy ILLus. CLorH. PRICE, $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Story of Hiawatha Stories a the Red Children 


FOR YOUNGEST READERS | 


By E. Norris. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 
Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, ‘*The | 


Story of Hiawatha,’’ and am charmed. 


child can comprehend it. 


By Dorotuy BROOKs. 


Large Type. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Wind, stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena 
of nature are woven into charming stories which will feed the im- 


I think I never quite | agination without injuring the children. The book is illustrated 
saw the beauty of the poem before myself, and itis sosimple any | by twenty-three striking pictures vivid with Indian life and activ- 


GERTRUDE Meaper, Tamworth N. H. | ities. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





S09 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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NOTES «4 
\ 
— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


LORD RUSSELL’S FOUR RULES. 


The late Lord Russell, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, gave the following as the four rules 
guiding him in his work: 

1. Todo one thing at a time whether it is 
reading or eating oysters, concentrating such 
faculties as I am endowed with upon what I 
am doing at the moment. 

2. When dealing with complicated facts to 
arrange the narrative of events in the order of 
time. ~ 

3. Never to trouble myself about authorities 
supposed to bear on a particular question un- 
til I have accurately and definitely ascertained 
the facts. 

4. Itry to apply the judicial faculty to the 
case before me in order to determine its strong 
and its weak points and to settle in my own 
mind on what the issue depends. 


MONTANA. 


HELENA, Nov. 20, 1900. 


This certifies that I have placed all the ten 
cent classics published by the Educational 
Publishing Company, Chicago, upon the offi- 
cial list for school district libraries. These 
classics, of which there are over half a hun- 
dred, include some of the very best literature 
of the world. They are neatly and substan- 
tially bound in paper covers for ten cents 
apiece. The price in cloth covers is twenty- 
five cents. 

I have also added to the library list the 
** Great Artist Series” for Young Folks. This 
series gives a short but very valuable sketch 
of the lives of twenty-one of the world’s most 
famous artists. Every school should have this 


series. The price of each booklet is ten cents. 


The following books have also been added 


to the library list: 


Swiss Family Robinson. Cloth, 50 cents, pa- 
per, 40 cents. Adapted for 3rd and 4th 
grades. 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Cloth, 40 
cents; paper, 30cents. Same grades. 

Our Little Folk’s Primer. Newton. 30cents. 

‘“‘Animal Land Series.” Out Doors, 30 cents. 

The Water Babies. 30 cents. 2nd and 3rd 
grades. 

Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. Cloth, 50 cents. 
For same grades. 

Hiawatha for Youngest Readers. 

Plant Babies. 35cents. 2nd and 8rd grades. 

Friends of the Field. 30 cents. 8rd and 4th 
grades. 

Dog of Flanders and Robinson Crusoe for 
Youngest Readers. 

E. A. CARLETON, 
Supt. Publie Instruction. 


—A dozen of the wealthiest capitalists in 
the country — men who wield absolute control 
over immense business enterprises —told the 
readers of The Saturday Evening Post (Feb- 
ruary 16), why they remain in the race which 
they have already won. 

Each of them writes frankly whether he 
makes money for its own sake, for the sheer 
joy of working, or to gain the power with 
which vast capital invests itself. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


February 20, 1901, we moved to our new 
quarters, Suite 927-928, Fine Arts Building 
203-207 Michigan Avenue. We are pleasantly 
located, in one of the finest fire-proof office 
buildings in Chicago, and shall be pleased 
to see our patrons whenever they may 
come to the city. Please remember the name 
of the building. C. J. ALBERT, The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Children of the World: 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds. 


Fully Ilus. 254 Pages. Small gto. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A series of charming descriptions of children living in all parts of the globe: 
English, German, French, Turk, Hindoo and Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Malay, and 
other children of many strange lands. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHINC COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


DEWBERRY’S ScHOOL AGENCY 


ees 
Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 
Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. Prompt and 
Faithful. Write for circulars. 





BOSTON 





‘es F 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Re...» and Sells School Property. 











NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
HARRISBURG, PA. 





Thoughtful school directors have come to | Miss MAry B. THompson, Assistant in South. 
regard teachers’ agencies as the best of all ern Maryland Preparatory School, La Plata, 
means of adjusting candidates and vacancies. Md.: 

They consult a teachers’ agency with as much I am pleased with the position here and the 
confidence as bankers and business men con- | work assigned to me, and I desire to express 
sult Bradstreet’s business agency, and it is | my gratefulness to you. 

right that they should do so, Philosophically, 


there is no other means of securing positions | MR. A. W. HaLLoway, Sec., Winston, N, C. : 


or promotions so reasonably; commercially, 
there is none so honorable; practically, there 
is none so sensible. The teacher is saved from 
the danger of imposing upon good-natured 
friends; he is informed of places that he would 
not learn of by other means, and is kept in 
line for promotion. The director or superin- 
tendent is relieved from the charge of nepot- 
ism and favoritism, and he is spared the time 
and annoyance incident to examining a large 
number of promiscuous applications. The 
school is protected from the dangers attend- 
ing a too rigid adherence to the home-talent 
theory. To-day, practically, no important 
position is filled without consulting an agency. 
The highest salaried university positions are 
seldom filled until some agency has been con- 
sulted; and the facts learned about the most 
prominent men are usually sought through 
an agency. 


When we wrote to you for a superintend- 
ent we made a similar request of two other 
agencies; and you will allow us to say that 
your services were in every way superior to 
the efforts put forth by either of the other 
agencies. We intend to call upon you again. 





PRINCIPAL HUGH A, JACKSON, Saltsburg, Pa. : 

I am very grateful to you for your services, 
and the more I know of you and your work, 
the more confidence I have in the efficiency 
of your Agency. 


Miss MARGARET McCLoskey, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. : 

On your recommendation, and without my 
applying for the position, Dr. Flickinger has 
offered me the principalship of the Training 
Department at Edinboro, I have accepted 
the position and will begin work at the open- 
ing of the fall term. 











Ve desire to correspond immediately with specialists in primary work; experienced 
eiviotan grade teachers; competent supervisory principals for villages, boroughs and wards; 
specialists in languages, mathematics, sciences, commercial branches, drawing, music, elocu- 
tion and physical culture, for high schools and preparatory schools; critic teachers and prin- 
cipals for training departments of State normal schools; teachers of psychology and professional 
branches for normal schools; principals for high schools and academies, and superintendents 
for city schools. All correspondence should be addressed to the Bureau, and it will receive 
the immediate and personal attention of the manager, whose acknowledged success in locating 
teachers and recommending schools has won for this Bureau a rank with the three or four 
most efficient bureaus in the United States. 


























Live, bright, original, up.to-date, leading methods Journal. Established 12 years, 
Read by more than 50, 000 teachers. You will find it practical, helpful and inspiring. 


One Sample Copy FREE. Send for it. Mention this Paper. 


EFS PUBLISHING CO, 





eachers Work 


13 Astor Place. N N. Y. City. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





THE THOUGHT READER, BOOK I. 
By MAUD SUMMERS, Principal of the Goethe School, Chicago, Ill. Illustrated. For introduction, 30 cents. 


MOTHER NA7TURE’S CHILDREN 
By ALLEN WALTON GOULD. Fully illustrated. For introduction, 60 cents. 


WILTSE’S FOLKLORE STORIES AND PROVERBS 


Gathered and Paraphrased for Little Children by SARAH E. WILTSE. Illustrated by Evirh Brown. 


For introduction, 30 cents. 


THE STORIES OF MY FOUR FRIENDS 


By JANE ANDREWS. Author of Seven Little Sisters, Stories Mother Nature told her Children, etc. \\ustrated. 


For introduction, 40 cents. 


° LANE’S ORIOLE STORIES 


For Beginners. By M. A. L. LANE. Illustrated. For introduction, 28 cents. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 











BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


We Make Water Colors in Great Variety. Here is a Condensed Price List 


Box No. Box No. 
Al A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 8 Same as above. Red, two Yellows and Blue, two 
moist colors, six Standards, cool Gray and warm Gray, brushes, per box . . . . . . - +20 
one brush . $ .26 nS ‘ ; , 
athe: g Nine tubes moist colors in paper box. Six Standards, 
1 <A decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist two Grays and Black, per set . . . . . +90 
colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, per 10 Photograph Colors. A box of eight colors, the six 
box . : ° . . : . . . . +35 Standards with a Chinese White and a Brown, with 
2 A large enameled box containing t —s one brush. These colors are expressly prepared for 
d , oO “ing ten pans semi-moist, : ' inte 1 ' . z 
: rh: ‘ coloring photographs, half tone prints, maps, etc. 2 
six >tandards, Black, White, two Grays, one brush, SI graphs, P — ) 
per box : ‘ , ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ; .50 Bradley’s School Colors, moist in Tubes. The most econom- 
. See y 7 ical form for school use. These col rs are so pre- 
3 Same box as above, containing five pans semi-moist, Red, pared that they remain moist out of the tube. The 
two Yellows, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box ; 30 set comprises the following colors: 
. af ng ’ : i. Carmine, Crimson Lake, Vermilion, Gamboge, Chinese Yel- 
4 Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist, Red, Yel- low, Hooker’s Green, No I , Hooker’s Green, No. II , Ultra- 
low, Blue and Grav, one brush, per box $ £20 marine, Prussian Blue, Sepia, Warm Sepia, Burnt Sienna, 
Payne’s Gray, Ivory Black, Chinese White and the six Stand- 
5 Same as above, Red, two Yellows and Blue, per — 40 ards, with Warm, Cool and Neutral Gray, Black and White. 
Per tube . B i ‘ ; : j , a .10 
6 A decorated box containing eight dy cakes, six Stand- Little Artist’s Complete Outfit, comprising a Mixing Palette 
ards and two Grays, one brush, per box ‘5 ‘ ; .25 with its seven compartments filled with semi-moist 
si colors and a brush, the whole enclosed in a strong 
A decorated box containing four large cakes of dry colors, cardboard case, each ‘ . ‘ ; , ofS 
Red, Yellow, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box + 20 Postage, 3 cents. 


Send for Complete Circular of Color Material 


Address 


Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE : PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO: 
11 East 16th Street 1333 Arch Street 515 Grand Building. 122 McAllister Street. 
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